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THE CADENCE OF ENGLISH ORATORICAL PROSE 
By Morris W. Crou 



Chapter One 
Introductory 

In April 1912 an article appeared in the Church Quarterly 
Review by Mr. J. Shelly, the object of which was to prove that 
the cursus, or system of rhythmical clause-endings employed in the 
composition of the Latin prayers of the Church during the best 
periods of liturgical art, had been reproduced in the translation 
of them in the English Booh of Common Prayer. For this purpose 
Shelly scanned the endings of all the clauses that he considered 
final in all the collects of the Prayer-Book, and gave a special 
consideration, as there is good reason for doing, to the Sunday 
collects. His conclusion was, that of the 187 endings in all the 
collects, 94, or about 50%, are in the three forms of the cursus, and 
that, of the 148 endings in the Sunday collects, 80, or 54%, are in 
these forms. 

It will not be necessary here to repeat the story of the develop- 
ment of the study of cadence in prose during the last fifty years, 
through the various stages which have finally led to Shelly's sug- 
gestion. It is interestingly told in a number of accessible places. 1 

1 The clearest and most convenient summary of the facts concerning the 
classical clausulae is in L. Laurand's Etudes sur le Style . . . de Cice'ron, 
Paris, 1907, where a good bibliography of the researches of Havet, Zielinski, 
Meyer, and others will be found. It contains a sketch also of the medieval 
cursus. Fundamental for this subject, however, is still the work of L. 
Rockinger, Briefsteller u. Formelbiicher d. elften bis vierzehnten Jhts. 
(Q. u. E. z. Bayer, u. Deutsch. Gesch., vol. 9, Milnchen, 1863). The gram- 
marians collected by Thurot (Not. et Extr. des mss. du Bibl. Nat., vol. 22, 

1 



2 The Cadence of English Oratorical Prose 

But for the convenience of readers to whom the subject is unfami- 
liar, the three cadences mentioned in the preceding paragraph may 
be described at once. 

The first ia planus, of which there are two forms: — 

planus 1 : - u u C u, or (according to the notation which I will use 
throughout this paper) 5-2; in which there are accents on the fifth 
and the second syllables, counting from the end of the phrase. Ex. : 
potentiam suam, virtute succurre (4th Sun. in Adv.) ; help and 
defend us (3d. Sun. Aft. Ep. ). This corresponds to and descends 
from Cicero's cretic-trochee, - o - _ u, as in audeant arte, causi 
sublata. 

planus': - u u « i. u, or 0-2, as in terrena moderaris (2d Sun. 
aft. Ep.), supplications of thy people (ib. ), written for our learning, 
etc. This corresponds either to Cicero's cretic-trochee with resolu- 
tion of the first long into two shorts, or to his beloved peon-trochee, 
as in esse videantur. 

The second is tardus: - u u i. u u, or 6 - 3, as in peccata praepediunt, 
propitiationis acceleret (4th Sun. in Adv.), and governed and sancti- 
fied (2d Good Fr. collect), lvo]cation and ministry (ib.). This 
represents Cicero's dicrotic, - v _ - w -, as in the phrases, cerno 
rempublicam, vincla perfregerat. 

The third is velox, - u u i u L u, or 7 - 4 - 2, as in the phrases, miseri- 
corditer Kberemur ( Sept. ) , punished for our offences ( ib. ) . This 
corresponds to Cicero's cretic-ditrochee (- « - - " - «)» as in 
gaudeat servitute. Some explanations of its form will occur later. 

A fourth form, the trispondaic, must be mentioned, though it is not 
included by Shelly and must not be used in estimating the value of 
his report. It is, in its briefest form, _uu_u_u_u, or 
9 _6_ 4-2; though the medieval theorists permit a further pro- 
longation of the sequence of trochees. It is really velox plus one or 
more additional trochees: a three-syllable period followed by three 
or more two-syllable periods. Examples are, in Latin, errantium 
corda resipiscant (7 th Latin Good Friday collect, 3d in the Eng. 
Pr.-Book) ; in English, profitable to our salvation (15th Sun. aft. 
Tr. ), pass to our joyful resurrection (Easter Even), such good 
things as pass man's understanding (6th Sun. aft. Tr.), and in the 



year 1868) are essential. N. Valois, in his study of the rhythm of the 
Pontifical bulls (Bibl. de 1'lScole des Chartes, vol. 42, for the year 1881, 
pp. 161-198. 257-272), first applied the rule to texts. E. Vacandard, he 
Cursus . . . dans la liturgie de I'Office Divin (Revue d. Qu. Hist., N. S. 34, 
year 1905, pp. 59-102), is best in its field. The researches of Wilhelm 
Meyer (Gesammelte Abhandlungen z. mittellat. Rhythmik, Berlin, 1905) 
have enlarged our knowledge. Bibliographies in Laurand, as above, and 
in Prof. A. C. Clark's useful pamphlet, The Cursus in Med. and Vulg. Latin, 
Oxf., 1910. 
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midst of so many and great dangers (4th Sun. aft. Ep.), where the 
accent on 4 is almost suppressed.' 

That the idea developed by Shelly must have occurred to a 
number of other scholars at about the same time is proved by the 
reception given to his paper. It immediately became the starting- 
point of a considerable number of learned or semi-popular discus- 
sions, in most of which the original limits of the investigation were 
largely and hastily extended. Professor Clark at once accepted 
the results of Shelly's studies and sought to find the same pheno- 
mena in a varied body of English prose. 3 Mr. Oliver Elton was 
still bolder in conjecture and experiment. 4 Other students, While 
admitting the occurrence of the forms described by Shelly, at- 
tempted to disconnect them with the Latin cursus* 

All of this indicates clearly the opportuneness of Shelly's sug- 
gestion. But in their eagerness to explore the new realms which 
it opened to their imagination, these scholars have failed to apply 
the methods of sceptical inquiry to the suggestion itself. Shelly's 
report of his investigation has never been publicly tested, and this 
in spite of the fact that it was not accompanied by the specifica- 
tions which scholars would desire. There is no question of his 
candor or intelligence; but the problems involved require a con- 
siderable experience in such studies; and their proper treatment 
demands an accumulation of repellent detail which Mr. Shelly 
could not ask his audience of laymen (largely clergymen they 
happen to be in this case) to be patient with. 

In the first chapter of this paper I will try to test his conclusions 
by a Te-examination of the Sunday collects; and I hope to be able 
also to mark some of the limits and boundaries in the study of 
cadence which are in need of more exact definition. In later chap- 

' The trispondaic is not mentioned by any of the writers on English 
cadence, though it is described by the medieval theorists (see Mattre Guil- 
laume, MS. Sorbonne 1519, in Thurot, pp. 485 ff ) ; Vacandard, as above, pp. 
72 ff., seems to me to misinterpret the medieval documents. That there was 
a dispondaic ending except preceded by a dactyl needs better evidence than 
he produces. The trispondaic will be found a favorite form in Gibbon. 

'Prose Rhythm in English, Oxford, 1913. 

*Eng. Prose Numbers, in Essays and Studies by members of the Eng. 
Association, 4th Ser., Oxford, 1913. 

'See a series of very radical papers, apparently interrupted by the war, 
by Mr. P. Fijn van Draat {Anglia, xxxviil; Eng. St., 1913, etc.), in which 
he tries not only to trace the cadences to Anglo-Saxon poetry, but also to 
reconstruct the rhythmical theory of that poetry. 
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ters, I will offer some new suggestions concerning the form and 
occurrence of the conventional oratorical cadences in English. 



According to medieval theory, the cursus was used at the ends 
of the commata, cola, and periodus (or conclusio), the parts, large 
or small, of which a rhetorical period is constructed. In other words 
it was a conventional way of giving a beautiful flow at the end of 
a rhetorical unit. In practice, I will try to show, it was not used 
only in the final positions. But for the present we need not con- 
sider this point; for Shelly has naturally followed the medieval 
theory and studied only the ends of the clauses. In attempting, 
however, to determine what he considers clauses, and where the 
cadences are therefore to be expected to occur, we encounter the 
most serious obstacle to an exact judgment of his results. This 
difficulty must be explained. 

He counts 148 clauses in the Sunday collects; and we turn to 
them to learn how he arrives at this figure. There are two obvious 
ways of counting. One is to include in the number all rhetorical 
divisions of a period (all the Sunday collects consist of a single 
period, that is, a single articulated sentence), however short, all 
the commata and cola, that is, which according to Latin rule might 
have cursws-endings. To put the thing more simply, we might, 
according to this method, look for a cadence wherever the sense 
allows or requires a considerable pause. We cannot say exactly 
how many such places occur in the Sunday collects, because the 
" phrasing " of an English period is not so definite as in Latin, or 
at least so regular. 6 But the number is not less than 180, and 
might be ten more than that. The only other natural process is 
to count those divisions of a prayer which are indicated by semi- 
colons in the authorized editions. There is much to be said for this 
method; because the semi-colons mark important divisions in the 
subject-matter and the syntax, and the cursus-forms are at least as 
likely to occur there as elsewhere. 7 But this cannot be Shelly's 
method, for according to it there are actually 113, not 148 endings. 8 

* See Chapter Three, § I, below, for a full discussion of the theory of 
" phrasing " and the form of the period. 

' On the structure of the collects, see (joulburn, The Collects, Book I, 
chap. 3. 

•If the concluding formulae ("to whom," "through whose mediation," 
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It is impossible to say exactly how Shelly has reached his definite 
figure. It seems probable that he has used the semi-colons as his 
main guide, but has often chosen to break a long clause into two 
or three clauses, on the testimony of his own ears, or perhaps of 
the customary manner of recitation in English churches. But 
this is a dangerous procedure when one's object is to prove the 
existence of objective phenomena of rhythm. For experience will 
show that it is very easy (within certain limits) to make such 
divisions where one desires to have them occur, and there will be 
a great temptation to have them occur where the cadences them- 
selves occur, if one has these sounding in his ears. At all events 
his use of this method, sound or unsound, makes it impossible to 
apply an exact test to his results. 

We can make a rough one, however, by using either of the two 
methods just discussed, that is, either by counting all the rhetorical 
pauses as places for cadence, or by counting only the pauses marked 
by semi-colons. If the percentage of cadenced endings as com- 
pared with the whole number of endings is in either case approxi- 
mately the same as Shelly's percentage, his results will be confirmed. 
There would be advantages in each method ; but I choose the latter, 
the method of counting the pauses marked by semi-colons, because 
it eliminates the necessity of doubtful decisions. 

The result, it must he said, is not favorable to Shelly's conclu- 
sions. Of the 113 endings occurring at the places described only 
43, or 38% of the whole number, are in the three forms, according 
to the strictest possible interpretation of the requirements of these 
forms; only 45, or 40%, according to the freest interpretation of 
them. Between either of these figures and Shelly's 54% there is 
a difference that cannot be disregarded, and it does not appear 
that Shelly has meant to include in his figure any of the possible 
variations from the Latin forms which we shall presently discuss. 

"through," etc.) are counted, the number would be 167; but these are 
obviously not meant to be rhythmical in the English translation. It must 
be added that the semi-colon is not absolutely a definite indication of 
structural division, because sometimes the two parts {protasis and apo- 
dosis) are so closely connected syntactically that a comma is used. But 
this makes no practical difficulty. 

"The first doubtful case is: — To rise again for our justification (Is* 
Sun. aft. East.), where the last word forms a planus if we may admit that 
a whole cadence may fall within one word; but the rules for division of 
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In as far then as the test we have used indicates the value of his 
results, it must be taken as showing that he has sometimes yielded 
to the temptation which besets an experimenter in English rhythm 
of the forcing of accents and the partial and subjective decision of 
questions of pronunciation. 10 

II 

Before concluding the criticism of Shelly's paper a question 
must be asked which has not been raised by Shelly himself or by 
any of his successors, though it bears directly on the thesis which 
he maintains. It is the question whether the same clause-endings 
are cadenced in English and in Latin, and the eame uncadenced; 
and whether, further, the same cadence occurs at corresponding 
places. That is, does velox appear for velox, tardus for tardus, etc., 
or not? 

The answer is that there is no such correspondence. Indeed 
the disagreement is so striking that it will be well to illustrate it 
in some detail. 

In the first place, the cadences occur in English where there are 
none in Latin and vice versa. For example, although the great 
majority of the Latin prayers are written with close attention to 
the rules of the cursus, including those which provide for variety 
by the use of different cadences in neighboring clauses, there are 
a few, as, for instance, the collects for the 7th and 11th Sundays 
after Trinity, in which almost none but simple planus cadences 
occur, and those perhaps accidentally, or as the result of a fixed 

words in medieval usage would forbid this; the custom of the ancients did 
not favor it; and the English ear rejects it as foreign to the character of 
the cadenced endings. Action and honor is not the same rhythmically as 
justification. The second is: prayers of thy humble servants (10th Sun. 
aft. Tr. ) , where the doubt is due to the uncertainty of the pronunciation of 
prayers. It is probably to be considered as one syllable, making this end- 
ing a regular velox. 

"•In description Shelly shows caution and criticism; but in scanning it 
must be said that he betrays the weakness spoken of in the text. He scans 
a single province 6f the Roman Umpire and t6 the Latin language as 
examples of planus' (6-2) ; and when in difficulties, and the force of 
genius (from Newman), as planus' and tardus, respectively. Rising with 
the occasion (Newman), obviously a velox, he scans as tardus, accenting 
with and treating occasion as four syllables. 
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habit. These prayers are chiefly from the Sacramentary of Gela- 
sius, though I do not know what significance there may be in this 
fact; and in all of them there are marked effects of balance and 
rhyme, which serve, in the absence of the cursus, to provide the 
voluptas aurium which public prayers should give. In the English 
translation the cursws-forms are just as common in these prayers 
as in others. 

In the second place, there is no relation between the form of the 
Latin ending at a given place and the form of the corresponding 
English ending. If there is planus in the one there may be velox 
or tardus (if anything) in the other; and so on. The collect for 
the 11th Sunday after Trinity is a case in which there is agree- 
ment in both main clauses; but this is one of the prayers just 
mentioned in which only the inconspicuous planus appears. To 
this we may add the second collect for Good Friday, though we have 
hitherto been confining our attention to the Sunday collects. Here 
tardus occurs in Ohe first clause and velox in the second in both 
Latin and English. Except in these two prayers an agreement 
even in a single clause is an exceptional phenomenon, and in the 
English prayers in which the cwrsMS-forms are most conspicuous it 
happens that there is no agreement with the Latin original (see for 
instance Whitsunday and the 4th Sunday after Trinity). 

The significance of these facts is too clear to be missed. The 
translators did not set themselves the task of copying the forms 
before them in a given prayer, as the uninformed reader of Shelly 
might suppose. And when this fact is taken in conjunction with 
those that we have previously noted, namely, the relatively small 
number of English endings that display the exact cursus-forms, as 
compared with the number counted by Shelly, it becomes evident 
that we must change the idea of the relation between the English 
and the Latin rhythmic procedure that has been formed heretofore 
by all the readers of Shelly's paper. Instead of deliberate and 
systematic imitation, we must suppose a general, purely aural, and 
in some degree unconscious influence. Instead of working by 
clearly-understood methods and formulated rules, as the authors 
of the Latin did, the translators were controlled merely by the 
desire to produce an effect in general like that of the Latin. 
Whether they knew of the Latin rules, or were aware that there 
were rules, we cannot positively say; in view of the fact that the 
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teaching of the rules had, according to all the best evidence, been 
neglected or wholly abandoned in the secretarial offices of both 
church and state since about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 11 it is probable that Cranmer and his associates were not 
familiar with them. But however that may be, their practice 
seems to show that they were less anxious to imitate exactly at this 
point or that, than to produce prayers that would lend themselves 
to the traditional mode of intonation and attain the traditional 
oratorical effect. 

Their procedure could be exactly illustrated by a comparison 
with their method in reproducing the other rhetorical features of 
the Latin prayers. These works are singularly rich in rime, alliter- 
ation, balance, and the other figures of sound which form the chief 
adornments of medieval Latin prose and are used there with 
more complexity and involution than in any other prose. The 
echoes of them in the English prayer-book will provide the inter- 
esting subject of some future investigation ; and it will prove to 
have important relations to the subject of rhythm itself. All that 
can be said here is that the translators have never failed to observe 
the artifices of their predecessors, have done all that their language 
and the conditions of their task permitted them in reproducing their 
effect in English, but have avoided the pedantry of exact imitation. 
It is exactly so in their study of rhythmic effect. They have seen 
that to write cadence for cadence would involve the sacrifice of 
beauty of phrase. They have allowed the English phrase to develop 
its own beauty, to perfect the oratorical form toward which we can 
see it slowing growing in the earlier translations. But in doing so 
they have also — perhaps unconsciously — tended to guide it toward 
one of the forms of final cadence to which their ears were habitu- 
ated by their lifelong use of the Latin liturgy. 12 

Of course a wholly different conclusion may be drawn from the 
corrections and criticisms of Shelly's article which we have found 
necessary. They may be regarded as throwing serious doubt upon 
the alleged Latin influence in toto. They need not however have 

u On this point see Valois, he Rythme dea Bulles Pontificates, as above. 

" Some examples profitable for study will be found in the collects for 
Innocents' Day, the 4th Sunday after Easter, and the prayer in the service 
for the Churching of Women. The last will be found in Blunt's Annotated 
Hook of Common Prayer (a book which should have been mentioned earlier 
as invaluable to the student of our subject), vol. 2, p. 306. 
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this effect. The occurrence of three (or four) forms of cadence in 
40% of all the endings is not an accidental phenomenon. If, for 
example, we should limit the study of Cicero's clausules to the 
three forms he liked best (and this would be the equivalent of 
Shelly'8 method), we should find that he cadences only 44% of 
his endings; and if we should add his use of the form which cor- 
responds to Shelly's fourth form (planus 2 ), the percentage would 
still be only 46. 13 But it must also be remembered that these 
results have been obtained by limiting ourselves strictly to Shelly's 
method of observation. The purpose of the two following chapters 
of this paper will be to show that he 'has limited too narrowly the 
area in which we may properly look for the influence of the cursus 
in the Collects, in the first place in his study of the forms of English 
cadence, and in the second place in his ideas concerning the places 
where cadence may occur. If the arguments to be adduced there 
are sound it will be necessary to disregard Shelly's figures and 
attempt a new estimate of the extent of the Latin influence on a 
different basis. It must be remembered, however, that however 
high the percentage of cadenced endings may be found to be, it will 
not be so high as in the Latin collects. Cadencing was regularized 
and prescribed in certain forms of medieval Latin prose, and it was 
therefore much more frequent and pervasive than in any classical 
Latin, or any English, prose. 

Chapter Two 

English Variations of the Cursus-forms 

The remarks just made concerning the modus operandi of the 
translators were suggested by observing the places of the occurrence 
of cadences. But their importance cannot be limited to that part 
of our subject. Once admit that the influence of the Latin cursus 
was of the general and aural character that has been described, and 
the theory of the forms the cadences would assume when trans- 
ferred to English is radically affected. If the translators did not 
know the chancelry-rules, as seems probable, or, knowing them, chose 
to observe them only in so far as they made for the general effect 

"These figures are founded upon those of Zielinski: Der Rhythmus d. 
Rom. Kunstprosa «. seine Psychologische Grundlagen (Archiv. f. Gesamte 
Psych., 1906, vol. 7). 
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of euphony and ceremony that they desired, why should they have 
been more pedantic in following their exact forms than in observing 
their places? Why should they not relax the rigidity of these 
forms if their ears were satisfied that their essential beauties could 
be transferred in this way, perhaps only in this way, into their own 
language ? 

Shelly has not admitted such a possibility. He has worked, as 
all who have followed him have done, on the assumption of a 
mechanical transfer to the collects (and hence to other English 
prose) of the exact metrical forms of the originals. It is a new 
step, therefore, in the development of the theory of cadence that 
is here suggested, — one that will of course introduce some confusion 
and uncertainty into a subject that is now at least definite, but 
may also place it finally on a foundation at once broader and firmer. 
At least it is a radical step, and must not be taken without due 
consideration. In presenting the arguments in favor of it, the 
collects will still furnish us with most of our examples; but the 
discussion will gradually extend itself to other pieces of cadenced 
English prose. 

There are three variations of the regular Latin forms which 
would be most likely to appear with frequency if the translators 
worked in the free way we have described. I will describe and 
illustrate these three before giving the reasons for considering them 
equivalent to the Latin forms. 

1. The ending velox would easily become 8 — 4 — 2 in English, 
and wou.'d not lose its essential character in so doing. Some ex- 
amples are: — carry us through all temptations (4th Sun. aft. Ep.) ; 
defended by thy mighty power (5th Sun. aft. Ep.) ; partakers of 
thy resurrection (Sun. bef. East.) ; the weakness of our mortal 
nature (Tr. Sun.) ; declarest thy almighty power (11th Sun. aft. 
Tr.) ; continually to be given (17th Sun. aft. Tr.). 

2. Velox again could be modified by the addition of a light 
syllable at the end, the form thus becoming 8 — 5-3 instead of 
7-4-2, or 9-5-3 instead of 8 - 4 - 2. This is a very common 
ending: — defend us from all adversities (Tr. Sun.) ; serve thee in 
all godly quietness (5th Sun. aft. Tr.) ; return into the way of 
righteousness (3d Sun. aft. East.) ; always prevent and follow us l * 

" The validity of this example depends upon the strength given to the 
syllable al-. 
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(17th Sun. aft. Tr.) ; visit us in great humility (1st Sun. in Adv.) ; 
the example of his great humility (Sun. 'bef. East.) ; our defence 
against all our enemies (3d Sun. in Lent) ; protection of thy good 
Providence (2d Sun. aft. Tr.) ; hearts of the disobedient (3d Sun. 
in Adv.). 

3. Tardus would often become 7 — 3 instead of 6 — 3. This is 
in fact the commoner form, I believe, in elevated prose; and cer- 
tainly some of the most beautiful phrases in the prayer-book owe 
their character to it. Examples are: — several necessities (All 
Cond. of Men) ; dangers and adversities (3d Sun. aft. Tr.) ; 
troubles and adversities (Collect in the Litany) ; free from all ad- 
versities (22d Sun. aft. Tr.) ; acknowledging our wretchedness 
(Ash-Wed.); ordered by thy governance (5th Sun. aft. Tr.) ; 
never-failing Providence (8th Sun. aft. Tr.). 

Clark has included two of these three forms (2 and 3) in his 
consideration of English cadences 15 ; but he has done so on the 
ground of their regular occurrence in the medieval cursus, which he 
assumes without giving the evidence. Neither the theory nor the 
practice of medieval Latin, in fact, recognizes either of them; and 
if their occurrence in English is to be ascribed to the imitation of 
the Latin rhythms, it must be only because we admit that such 
imitation in English has been of the free and adaptive kind de- 
scribed above. That is, to include them among the cadence-forms 
is to recognize a principle of freedom in the English laws of cadence 
which is wholly contrary to the Latin laws, and which may perhaps 
be extended to other variations besides these three. 

What are the reasons then for accepting this principle; that is, 
for expecting the three variations, and perhaps still others, to 
appear in English as equivalents of the regular Latin forms? 
There are two, both derived from differences between the two lan- 
guages : the first from a difference in the character of their words, 
the second from a difference in their metrical character and cus- 
toms. 

I. English is far less polysyllabic than Latin. It had been so 
even in its classical Anglo-Saxon form, in the period when Anglo- 
Saxon was enjoying its highest courtly and literary cultivation; 
and with the loss of inflections which attended its rapid decline 

"Prose Rhythm in Eng., p. 6. 
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before and after the Norman Conquest, its words of course became 
still shorter. It was then in the same relation in this respect to 
its more ancient form that modern Greek is to the literary Greek 
of the classical age, or that the spoken Latin of the periods when 
it was merging into the modern vernaculars was to the Latin of 
the age of Augustus. In this state it was incapable of receiving 
the cursus. But in this state it did not, as we know, long remain. 
Even in Anglo-Saxon times the importation of Latin words, chiefly 
names of things ecclesiastical, had already begun, and this process 
of enrichment and alteration of the English vocabulary continued 
steadily through all the centuries that followed. The causes that 
contributed to it have often been described. But perhaps the litur- 
gical vocabulary of the church had a greater share in it than his- 
torians of the language have observed. It might appear, on exact 
investigation, that the Latin words which first came into the lan- 
guage between the Conquest and the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury were in great number the words familiarized by the constant 
public repetition of the prayers; and it is certainly true that the 
ever-increasing importation of such words from the middle of the 
fourteenth century onward to the middle of the 16th was in some 
degree due to the early efforts in the translation of the liturgy, and 
in great degree to the steady stream of translation of devotional 
works written in a semi-liturgical style which was characteristic of 
this period. These facts, of course, have an important bearing on 
the subject of cadence, and would account for the success of the 
sixteenth-century translators in transferring the effect of the cursus 
into the prayer-book. 

The only point to be made here, however, is the more general one 
that in as far as this process of Latinization of the vocabulary had 
gone on it was possible to have the cadences in English, — and no 
further. Native English was not of a character to lend itself to 
them, and it had become still more foreign to them during the 
period of its decline. It is true that in any language and under 
any condition of its development it is possible to produce forms 
that will exactly fill the metrical schemes of the cursus. But any 
one who has studied the cursus in medieval Latin must be aware 
that its effects are not produced merely by exact metrical forms. 
The rules of the medieval theorists show that the relation between 
the fall of the accents and the number of the syllables in the words 
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on which they fall is of the essence of its beauty, and is part of the 
actual form of the cadences themselves. 

This point may first be illustrated by a rather full consideration 
of velox. This form is very inadequately represented by the for- 
mula 7 — 4 — 2, _uu_u_i>; for it is of its essence that the accent 
on 4 shall be subordinate to that on 2, and the characteristic case 
of it is that in which it ends in a four- or five-syllable word, with 
the main accent on the penult, and hence (according to Latin rule) 
a subordinate accent on the second syllable preceding. Thus: — 
et ad implenda quae viderint convalescant (1st Sun. aft. Ep.) ; 
misericorditer liberemur (Sept. Sun). So characteristic is this 
form that there are but three or four exceptions to it in the Sunday 
collects. In fact the rules for the cursus are uniformly stated by 
medieval theorists in terms of the length of the words used in it. 
Velox is said to consist of a four-syllable word with the accent on 
the penult preceded by a word of three or more syllables with an 
accent on the ante-penult, though a writer of one period may admit 
that two words of two syllables each may take the place of the last 
word ; 1S and another of different date may include also a three- 
syllable word with accent on the penult preceded by a monosyllable, 
and even other forms. 17 But in all kinds of prose which have been 
examined these varieties are infrequent. 

In order to produce exactly the Latin effect, therefore, English 
would have had to have taken over a large number of such words 
from the Latin, that is, four- or five-syllable words; and, further, 
it would have had to have preserved the accents where they were 
in Latin, or at least to have kept the Latin law that a minor or 
secondary accent falls on the second syllable before the main accent. 
But there are not a great many such words in English, partly be- 
cause in taking long words from the Latin we have so modified and 
clipped their endings that they are no longer accented on the 
penult, as in comparative, partly because the tendency to recessive 
accent in English has produced the same result, as in difficulty, 
ordinary, etc., and partly because the law of the fall of the minor 
accents, just mentioned, is not observed in English, and we have 

" So, for example, a Summa Dictaminis of Saxon origin reproduced in 
part in Rockinger, pp. 209-346 (p. 213). 

"See Summa Dictaminum magistri Ludolfi (Ludolf of Hildesheim ) , also 
in Rockinger. 
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such pronunciations as justification, simplification, etc. And, 
moreover, it is to be observed that there were not so many of them 
in the middle of the sixteenth century as there are now. Not many 
can be gathered from the prayer-book itself : — confirmation, media- 
tion, resurrection, supplications, satisfaction, regeneration, circum- 
cision, advantageous and a few others, nearly all words in -ion or 
else words that are not likely to occur at the ends of phrases. 18 

In order to produce the exact form of the second part of Latin 
velox, therefore, the translators had to resort to one of two combina- 
tions of word-length both of which were comparatively rare in Latin, 
though as we have seen they were recognized by some theorists. 
The first is a three-syllable paroxytone word preceded by a mono- 
syllable bearing a minor accent. Nearly all the veloxes in the Latin 
collects that do not come in the first case show this form: — pro- 
pitius et agendi (9th Sun. aft. Tr.) ; oratio non praesumit (12th 
Sun. aft. Tr.) ; etc. Instances of this combination are not uncom- 
mon in English, are relatively more frequent than in Latin; and 
the point for us to notice is that here again English is chiefly 
dependent upon the Latin words in its vocabulary; for the native 
phrase will not often go in this undulant meter. Some examples 
are: — lose not the things eternal (4th Sun. aft. Tr.) ; keeping of 
thy commandments (1st Sun. aft. Tr.) ; increase in us true reli- 
gion (7th Sun. aft. Tr.) ; by our frailty we have committed (24th 
Sun. aft. Tr.). 

The other word-combination recognized in Latin is that in which 
the second part of the cadence consists of two two-syllable words. 
This is less frequent than either of the others in Latin. But it is 
important for English because it lends itself to the needs of a lan- 
guage that is not rich in polysyllables. It is relatively frequent in 
the prayer-book, and still more so in some later prose, especially 
Gibbon's. It is important, therefore, to remark that like the other 
combinations just mentioned it is dependent upon the Latinization 
of our vocabulary. This is apparent as soon as we recall, once 
more, that the accent on 4 in velox is subordinate. Not any com- 
bination of two-syllable words therefore will produce the necessary 
effect, but only certain two-word phrases; and nearly all such 
phrases will prove to consist of a noun preceded by an adjective. 

"A very small number of native words also have the proper form: 
everlasting, understanding, etc. 
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The Latin origin of most phrases of this kind suitable for use in 
the velox cadence may be illustrated from the following examples: 
renewed by thy Holy Spirit (Sun. aft. Christmas) ; sending to 
them the light of thy Holy Spirit (Whit.) ; rejoice in his holy com- 
fort (ib.) ; look upon the hearty desires of thy humble servants (3d 
Sun. in Lent) ; the prayers of thy humble servants (10th Sun. aft. 
Tr.) ; the wills of thy faithful people (25th Sun. aft. Tr.). It is 
true that the word holy is not a Latin word; but all of the phrases 
in these cadences owe their existence and their form to liturgical 
Latin, and to the efforts of a hundred and fifty years in the trans- 
lation of its copious and conventional style into English. 19 

It is not to be denied of course that English may produce a 
correct and beautiful velox cadence by short words of its own, as in 
thy people which call upon thee (1st Sun. aft. Ep.), and perhaps 
in evermore by thy help and goodness (ib.). But the cases are rare 
and do not affect the general validity of the point we have been 
urging. This point is merely that the Latinization of the English 
vocabulary had not proceeded far enough in the middle of the six- 
teenth century — perhaps has not yet proceeded far enough — to 
make the exact reproduction of the metrical forms of the cursus 
easy or natural. The length of the argument is perhaps out of 
proportion to the difficulty of establishing the point. But in the 
course of it the opportunity has arisen to make clear some neces- 
sary features of cadence which have been almost wholly obscured in 
English discussions of the subject. And the facts we have been 
examining will yield, moreover, another argument which serves our 
purpose more directly. For they show, not only that it is difficult 
to reproduce the exact Latin forms in English, but also that the 
exact reproduction of their form will not always produce their 
effect, that this effect may, on the contrary, sometimes be better 
produced by variations of the forms. 

Two examples will serve for illustration. The Latin rule of 
accenting every other syllable (counting backward from the main 
accent) serves to give a definite character and value to the second- 
ary accent in a four-syllable paroxytone word, as in dependentes 
for instance ; upon it, indeed, the character of Latin velox depends. 
English not only has no such rule, but is much less attentive to 

M A study of the development in style from the earliest primers and 
service-books in English up to the prayer-book of 1549 is much to be desired. 
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subordinate accent within a word. Thus resurrection and media- 
Hon may easily be pronounced without any accent on the first 
syllable, or with so little that the characteristic undulation of Latin 
would not be felt ; and that this is true is shown by the fact that an 
accented syllable immediately preceding usually draws all accent 
away from them. If, however, a long run of unaccented syllables 
precede such a word the accent on its first syllable is inevitably 
somewhat strengthened. For this reason, then, it seems not un- 
reasonable to conclude that the ending 8 — 4-2 will sometimes 
better represent the true form of Latin velox, as, for instance, in 
the phrase partakers of thy resurrection, than 7—4 — 2 will. 

Again: In the case of the two-word phrases ending a velox, as 
mortal nature, faithful servants, etc., there is a departure from 
the exact Latin effect, but in the opposite direction from that just 
mentioned. That is, there is here a tendency to put too strong an 
accent on the adjective, and hence to give too much importance to 
the minor accent of the cadence. And the same remark applies 
often to phrases consisting of a monosyllable plus a trisyllable. 
This effect will not be produced, however, if the last accent of the 
cadence is followed by two unaccented syllables instead of by one, 
because the lengthening of this unaccented part of the period has 
the effect of strengthening its accent, and the minor accent of the 
preceding period is thus relatively reduced. Defend us from all 
adversities, our defence against all our enemies, and serve thee in 
all godly quietness are better reproductions of velox than phrases 
of the form 7-4-2 would be in their places. 

So far our discussion has been limited to the case of the velox 
cadence. The same points may be more briefly illustrated by 
tardus. We have described this cadence as 6 — 3, or i. u u t. u u ; 
but to make this statement without taking into account also the 
forms of the words used in achieving this arrangement of accents 
is an uncritical procedure. For in fact the two periods of this 
ending are not equal, as the metrical notation might be taken to 
indicate. A certain slight difference might, it is true, be taken as 
implied in this notation, since it is recognized in all metrical theory 
that final syllables have a tendency to be light and short unless 
supported by rime or otherwise. 

But in the present case that is not all. In medieval usage this 
difference was heightened by the kind of words used in the cadence. 
In both theory and practice it always ends in a three- or four- 
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syllable word: most theorists say, a four-syllable word, saving 
themselves by adding that a three-syllable word proparoxytone pre- 
ceded by a one-syllable word unaccented is equivalent to a four- 
syllable word proparoxytone, 20 as in non possumus, sit libera. In 
practice, we find that at least three-quarters of the tardus cadences 
end in a four-syllable word, as, in the collects, mortalis infirmitas 
(1st Sun. aft. Tr.), habere perpetuum (2d Sun. aft. Tr.), defensi- 
onis auxilium (3d Sun. aft. Tr.) ; and of the others nearly all end 
in a monosyllable plus a trisyllable, as in esse non possumus (9th 
Sun. aft. Tr.), amare quod praecipis (14th Sun. aft. Tr.), mundet 
et muniat (16th Sun. aft. Tr.). The result of these restrictions 
of form is that a pause occurs within the first period of tardus 
(some authors call it a cesura), but none within the second, and 
the first period is therefore longer to the ear than the second. 21 

Now English is embarrassed in trying to render this effect by 
the same comparative lack of long native words that has been noted 
above ; and though it may achieve the result through the use of its 
Latinistic vocabulary it cannot do so often. It follows that tardus 
must either be rare in English — so rare as not to appear a charac- 
teristic form of English cadence, — or else must often change its 
metrical form in order to maintain the inequality between its two 
periods which is a necessary part of its effect. In fact tardus in 
the form 6-3 is very infrequent in the prayer-book, 22 and also, 
I think, in other cadenced prose. On the other hand, the form 
7 — 3 is one of the commonest, as it is one of the most beautiful, of 
English endings, and must be regarded as usually a better equiva- 
lent for the Latin than 6 - 3. 2 * 

II. We have been considering the effects of differences of voca- 
bulary upon the relation between Latin and English cadence. A 

" See the same treatises cited above for velox. 

"We need not go further back than medieval Latin for our purposes; 
but it is interesting to observe that in Cicero 86 per cent, of the dicretic 
clausules (the predecessors of tardus) end in a three-, four-, or five-syllable 
word, 43 per cent, in a four-syllable word. Zielinski indicates his sense of 
the greater weight of the first period by analyzing this clausule as a cretic 
plus a trochee-and-a-half ( as above, p. 129 ) . 

"Among the forty-five cadenced endings which I have counted (accepting 
Shelly's restrictions as to form and occurrence: see p. 5, above), only six 
are in this form. 

" For examples (acknowledging our wretchedness, dangers and adversi- 
ties, etc.), see above, p. 11. 
2 
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second reason, equally strong, for expecting a modification or relax- 
ation of the forms of the cursus when transferred to English is to 
be found in the difference between the metrical usages and tradi- 
tions of the two languages, the difference between a strictly regu- 
lated metrical or numerical custom, and a free custom in which 
only accent is strictly regarded. 

Whatever their popular poetry may have been, the classical lan- 
guages submitted themselves from an early date to a discipline 
which imposed an exact weight and value upon each syllable of a 
word and a line. The " foot " was established as the metrical unit, 
and the time-relations of its parts as carefully fixed as are those of 
a bar of music, the thesis receiving as strict attention as the arsis. 
English of course has never been so rigorous. It has always tended 
to rob the unaccented syllables of importance in order to pay more 
abundantly to the accented. And in particular it has usually per- 
mitted itself some freedom in the number of syllables following or 
preceding the one that has the beat. This is obviously the case in 
our native forms of verse, the alliterative long line, and its degen- 
erate form of later centuries, of the ballad verse (if this is really 
a native form), and of all popular song-measures. But it is also 
true, though in a less degree, of the naturalized romance forms 
which have been used by our most learned poets. None of these 
poets, not even Milton, has succeeded in regularizing his verse as 
regards the number of its syllables, the rules of elision, etc., to the 
same extent that classical verse was regularized, and whenever this 
result has been even approximated, a strong reaction has set in 
after a short time toward the freer native method. 

In view of these familiar facts, what would be the likely pro- 
cedure of the translators of the collects? If they knew the Latin 
rules and were pedantically determined to observe them, of course 
they might subordinate effect to exact form and by considerable 
effort find phrases that would scan by the Latin rules. But if 
they were guided only by such aural influences as we have been 
supposing, and by their trained sense of oratorical effect, they 
would be likely to observe the accents of the Latin cursus-forms, 
but would be likely to take the same freedom with the unaccented 
syllables that English poetry always tends to take. They would 
adhere to the Latin number of unaccented syllables just in as far 
as they would have to do so in order to maintain the accents in 
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their proper relation to each other (this relation being determined 
by the ear alone), and they would adhere to it no further than this. 

But we may state the relation somewhat more precisely. For 
what we have just said is equivalent to saying that the tendency 
of English will be to increase the number of syllables at certain 
places. The syllable-counting custom of medieval Latin gives a 
definite inalterable value to each unaccented syllable of a metrical 
unit ; and a slight difference between the number of such syllables 
in one part of a cadence and another, between the two of the first 
period of velox, for instance, and the one of each of its other 
periods, may be depended upon to produce an effect and establish a 
desired relation between the parts. In English, on the other hand, 
so slight a difference might easily fail to produce its effect in cer- 
tain circumstances, and this would be especially the case in the 
prose cadences, where the two (or three) periods of a cadence are 
of different lengths, and its effect depends upon this difference. 
There would thus be a tendency in English to secure a clearer 
recognition of the relation between the accents by increasing the 
difference of the intervals between them. Thus, to take our ex- 
amples from the three variations we are considering in this chapter, 
the cadence 8-4-2 would mark more clearly than 7-4-2 the 
fact that velox consists of a longer period followed by shorter 
ones, and the form 7-3 would often be the only one that would 
correctly represent the relation between the periods of tardus. 

It is hardly necessary, however, to resort to a priori argument to 
make the point. The difference in the metrical practise of the two 
languages has resulted in such actual differences in the enuncia- 
tion of unaccented syllables that numerical comparison of them is 
often misleading. Venire, legere, possumus, fortiter have three 
syllables each in all circumstances, and are always to be represented, 
in musical notation, by a quarter-note plus two eighth-notes; but 
heavenly, glorious, interests, evening, even company, may be either 
a quarter plus two-eights or a quarter plus one-eighth, according 
to circumstances. Latin fur is always one syllable, flore always 
two; but power, flower, fine, prayer, ever, even, dear, common, 
higher are sometimes one syllable and sometimes two syllables. 
Poetry regulates this freedom by its pattern, and can impose a full 
three-syllable value on glorious, every, and the like by its own laws. 
But prose is not capable of such arbitrary prescription, and these 
words will seldom be felt as having the same value as three syllable 
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words in Latin, flower, prayer, etc., as equivalent to a Latin two- 
syllable word. It follows that English cadence can never be pro- 
erly described by a numerical system, and that it can never produce 
the same effect as the Latin cadence unless it is allowed a certain 
freedom in its use of unaccented syllables. 

We have now considered at length the three variations from the 
regular forms of the cursus which occur most frequently in English 
use, with the reasons which lead us to regard them as English 
equivalents of the regular forms. It may seem that more space 
has been devoted to these forms than is due to their importance, 
especially in view of the fact that one scholar has already included 
two of them among the English cadences without considering it 
necessary to argue the question at all. The purpose of the dis- 
cussion, however, has been not only to establish these three forms — 
though they are very important in themselves, — but also to use 
them as the best tests of a principle which, once clearly recognized, 
may be more widely extended. If we are willing to admit the prin- 
ciple that English metrical custom tends to blur and relax the 
metrical forms of the cadences and to retain only their character- 
istic movements, we may carry its applications considerably beyond 
the point which we have now reached. I wish in a future chapter 
to show that this in fact is what we may hope to do, and that by 
following this line of development we may arrive at a more profit- 
able method of studying English cadence than the sole study of 
metrical formulae. 

The further stages of the argument must be put off, however, for 
the moment, while we take up certain questions concerning the 
occurrence of the cadences rather than their form. 

Chaptek Three 

Where Does Cadence Occur in an English Sentence? 

The question what are the usual and conventional places for the 
occurrence of cadence in English has scarcely been considered at 
all, even by those who have treated the subject of the forms most 
fully. It has been assumed that the ear is a sufficient guide to the 
reader in determining his author's intention, and that the author 
himself is directed merely by his natural feeling for euphony and 
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beauty. It may be, indeed, that we shall not succeed in avoiding a 
final appeal to tests as vague as these. But, on the other hand, it is 
clear that we should not neglect any opportunity to control them by 
facts or principles that are capable of definite formulation. For 
the chief danger that besets the student of cadence is the tempta- 
tion to discover a proper place for cadence wherever he discovers 
the forms. He may too easily adjust his reading of his author's 
sentences to his preconceived ideas of cadence-form. Indeed, we 
have already found, in our attempt to determine the principles 
acted on by Shelly in his search for cadence in the Collects, a 
striking instance of the uncertainty of a merely subjective test. 

I 

The Final Positions 

There is unanimous agreement on one point among all who have 
written on the subject, namely, that the places to look for cadence 
are at certain final positions, the end of the sentence, and the ends 
of certain parts of it. In the following section of this chapter I 
will hazard the suggestion that they may also be found, as part of 
the general rhythmic effect of a sentence, in certain other positions, 
not final in the sense in which the term is here used. But at least 
there is no doubt that they do occur in the final positions, and that 
these are much the most important places for them. Even though 
we had not the authority of the classical and medieval theorists to 
support us, we should expect to find cadence before pauses. 

Where then do these pauses occur ? What are the final positions 
in a sentence? This is evidently the all-important question. Until 
it has been answered as fully as the facts permit us to answer it, 
we have done almost nothing toward the establishment of a science 
of English cadence. Yet this question has not been even asked 
by those who have written on the subject, except by one American 
scholar who attempts an answer — professedly superficial — in a 
recent paper. 24 

* F. M. K. Foster, "Cadence in English Prose,'' Jowr. of E. and O. 
Philol., July, 1917. Professor Foster recognizes the important fact that 
the pauses are determined by breathing intervals necessary in oral delivery. 
He might, however, have stated the facts more simply, more accurately, 
and more completely if he had had recourse to the great tradition of 
rhetorical theory. 
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The proper method of procedure is fortunately not far to seek. 
Cadence in classical and medieval Latin was a small and dependent 
part of oratorical style. It was a last touch of ornament which 
accented and completed a large design of " rhythm." The ground- 
work of this design was the rhetorical form of the "period." Period- 
icity and rhythm are often exactly identified in the ancient theory, 
or, when they are distinguished, they are related to each other as 
the means to the end. And this method of treatment is the only 
one that the student of modern cadence can profitably employ. 
We cannot hope to advance far in the study of the euphonious end- 
ings until we relate their occurrence, as far as the character of 
English prose permits, to the rhetorical design of the sentences in 
which they are used. 

The theory of the period was a commonplace of rhetoric in the 
Renaissance; but hardly a vestige of it now remains in even the 
most formal of rhetorical treatises. It is partly for this reason 
that we are justified in reviving it here in connection with the 
subject of cadence, even though it is so familiar to historical stu- 
dents of rhetoric. But, besides this, the recent careful studies of 
a French scholar would justify a new survey of the familiar field 
in view of the new precision which he has been able to arrive at in 
relating questions of rhythm and cadence to the doctrine of the 
period. 21 The following summary will be found to owe a great 
deal to his treatment. 

1. There is no better definition of the period than Hobbes' curt 
translation of Aristotle in his Brief of the Art of Rhetorick 
(1681) : 20 " A period is such a part as is perfect in itself, and has 
such length as may easily be comprehended by the understanding." 
Aristotle's statement in full (Rhetoric, ill, ch. 9) is as follows: 
"I call a period a form of words which has independently in itself 
a beginning and ending, and a length easily taken in at a glance." 
Though the period ordinarily coincides with the sentence, theo- 
retically it is not the same, and in practice it may (in certain kinds 
of style 27 ) consist of elements not syntactically connected. For it 

* Eugene Landry, La Thiorie du Rythme et le Rythme du Francois 
D6clam4, Paris, 1911. 

"Published with Aristotle's Rhetoric in Bohn Library, London, 1846. 
The passage quoted is from in, ch. 8, p. 334. 

"For instance, in the style of Seneca, and in that of Montaigne, Bacon, 
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is not a syntactic or logical unit, but on the one hand a psycho- 
logical, and on the other a rhythmical, unit. 28 Here of course we 
are concerned with it as a unit of sound, a rhythmical unit. It 
may be simple, or undivided, as in " Socrates is mortal " (Landry's 
example, p. 235), or "I wonder you fear not their ends whose 
actions you imitate" (Hobbes' example, p. 334). But it may be 
divided, and consist of parts. 

2. The parts of a divided period are called members (membra) 
or cola (in medieval Latin also distinctiones or versus), and the 
number of these that may constitute a period is undefined, though 
Landry thinks that a larger number than eight is abnormal in the 
purely oratorical, or declamatory, style. The member rather than 
the period is treated by some writers as the true unit of oratorical 
style, since it is determined by the physiological laws of breathing, 
and hence has its length definitely limited. A member is followed 
by a rest, or pause, which is a breathing-interval, and it very rarely 
exceeds twenty syllables in length, because the heightened energy 
of utterance required in public speaking cannot be maintained for 
a greater number of syllables than this without an opportunity 
fully to recover the breath. The number of emphatic accents 
varies from one to four. 29 It may be added, though the point is 
obvious, that a member is uttered during the expiration of breath, 
the pause being the period of inhalation. 

The " harmony," " number," or " rhythm " of a period depends 
chiefly upon the relations between the members of which it consists : 
relations of length, form, and sound. In oratorical style there is 
always a tendency to arrange them in groups of two or more of 
approximately (but not exactly) the same length, and to point the 
effect of balance thus produced by similarity in the syntactic form 
of these members, by correspondences in sound between words in 

Browne, and other seventeenth-century ' Anti-Ciceronians ' and imitators 
of Seneca. 

"See on this point Landry, p. 235. 

* Landry (p. 216) finds that the average number of syllables is eleven 
and a half. It must be remembered, however, that in style not actually 
meant to be declaimed, the member may be longer, both because the amount 
of energy expended in the utterance of a syllable is smaller, and because 
speech is more rapid, in such style. In Gibbon, whose style is not calcu- 
lated for actual declamation, though it is made on the oratorical model, 
members of twenty-three or twenty-four syllables may be found. 
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corresponding positions in them, and finally by parallel or related 
rhythmic movements. Variations, however, from the regularity of 
a pattern thus suggested are, it must always be remembered, the 
chief resources of the orator in his quest of rhythmic and expressive 
beauty. 

3. Some theorists give a place in the doctrine of the period to a 
phenomenon which is very frequent in every oratorical style in 
which there is a certain amplitude and dignity, namely, the com- 
bination of two members, related to each other syntactically in 
certain ways, to form a larger unit within the period. This double 
unit, consisting of two members, is called a phrase. It is not an 
essential part, however, of the theory of the period, since a single 
phrase cannot occur alone. Unless there are at least two phrases, 
balanced in form, we may describe the period as consisting merely 
of members. But in a style as copious and sonorous as, say, Iso- 
crates', or Cicero's, or Bossuet's, or even Gibbon's, the phrase is 
very frequent; and, though we shall not perhaps be called on to 
use it in the present discussion, it will often be of assistance in the 
study of the occurrences and forms of cadence. 

4. A colon of a certain length may fall into two (sometimes even 
three) parts in utterance, the division between them being indicated 
by a pause shorter than that at the end of a colon. One of these 
parts, which, however, like the phrases, never occur singly, is called 
a comma (caesum, incisum, or sometimes in medieval Latin sub- 
distinctio). The division of the colon into commata is not con- 
nected apparently with the physiological process of breathing, or at 
least is not primarily due to this, but is chiefly the effect of a law 
of beauty of sound which seems to demand such a break. Landry, 
therefore, and other theorists treat it as primarily a melodic phe- 
nomenon, rather than as a rhythmic one, though it serves also the 
purposes of rhythm. It corresponds, that is, to the division of the 
line made by the cesura in formal verse. 80 

Classical and medieval rhetoricians often define the comma in 
distinction from the colon, as " a part of discourse consisting of 
two or more words which taken separately from the context have 

" The part of a verse before or after the cesura is indeed sometimes called 
a comma; for instance, in the Are Rhetorica Clodiani (Halm's Rhetores 
Latini Minorea, p. 590). 
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no meaning " S1 This is too narrow a restriction, 32 but it serves to 
indicate the fact that division into commas is not always marked 
by phrasal or syntactic form. Often of course it is: we can tell 
often where the pause comes by the sense. But sometimes it is 
purely a melodic and rhythmic phenomenon, and the orator makes 
his pause in contravention or disregard of meaning merely from 
his habit of rhythmic and melodic utterance. 

This briefly is the doctrine of the period, as it was formulated 
by the Greek and Eoman orators, and as it is sure to reappear 
whenever oratorical prose is studied with the purpose of describing 
its form. It began to be neglected in the theory of the eighteenth 
century — though not in its practice, — and only a faint shadow of 
it now falls across the pages of our " College Rhetorics," where it 
is unintelligently assumed that there is but one kind of period, 
namely, that in which the sense is suspended until the end, and 
this is opposed to the so-called "loose sentence," which is called 
not-periodic. It would be interesting to trace the mistakes in theory 
and the evil results in practice that can be ascribed to this error, 
but this would lead us far away from our subject. We can only 
inquire here what the rhetoricians propose to do with the sentences 
of writers like Browne, South, Dryden, and Stevenson, which are 
characteristically "loose," yet are always periodic in the proper 
sense, and often of course very beautifully so. 

The modern opinion is summed up, in short, by the clear and 
sensible Blair, who devotes a considerable passage in his Lecture 
XIII to demonstrating the fine sense of the music of speech 
among the ancients, and adds : " I am of opinion that it is in 
vain to think of bestowing the same attention upon the harmonious 
structure of our sentences that was bestowed by these ancient 
nations." Of the exact truth of this statement there can be no 

a So Martianus Capella. 39 (in Halm), and Aquila Romanus, 18 (i&. ) 
a In some kinds of medieval style we often find successions of brief mem- 
bers, parallel in form and usually balanced in sound; they are character- 
istic, for instance, in the " rime-prose " of which so much has been written, 
and so little that is enlightening. Whether these are to be considered cola 
proper, or (merely on account of their brevity) commata, is hard to say, 
and some medieval theorists were evidently thrown into utter confusion in 
their use of the terms by this phenomenon. See, for instance, Hugo of 
Bologna (Rockinger, Briefsteller u. Formelbiicher, p. 59.) 
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question. But the conclusion that has been drawn from it by more 
recent rhetoricians, namely, that the form of the period cannot be 
usefully studied at all, is far from being Blair's, and equally far 
from being sound. The fact is that the neglect of this study has 
been due to the tendency to avoid the oratorical models on which 
all the theory of rhetoric is formed, and to consider prose chiefly 
as it is addressed to the intellect, rather than as language spoken 
and heard. The characteristic prose of the nineteenth century 
has been the essay, rather than the address; and even in the eigh- 
teenth century, the great authority of the Addisonian model of 
style, especially as it was described in Blair's widely-used rhetoric, 
tended to outweigh the influence of Johnson, Gibbon, Burke, Rob- 
ertson, and other writers of the latter part of the century, who 
wrote the more copious and sonorous language of oratory. It is 
natural that the exponents of such a style should lay more stress 
upon verbal propriety, grammatical precision, logical order, and the 
intellectual effects of prose than upon its rhythm and oral beauties. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits of the modern ten- 
dency. We only need to observe that it is accompanied, as all 
similar tendencies in ancient and modern times have been, by a 
decline in the study of formal rhetoric, and that the student of 
prose-cadence must therefore undo its effects upon his own mind 
in order to pursue his investigations with some hope of success. 
The prose that we should exclusively concern ourselves with in the 
present state of the subject of cadence is that which owes its form 
to the necessities and customs of public speech. For such prose 
is much more regular than essay-prose in its periodicity, and can 
be more successfully analyzed according to the theory which has 
been outlined in the preceding pages. 

Let us take some examples, then, of prose of this kind from 
various ages of English literature, and attempt to illustrate the 
application of the theory of the period, and its relations to the 
occurrence of the cadences. 

The English Collects themselves are the best possible corpus for 
such an experiment, first, because they fulfill ideally the conditions 
of an oral prose, and secondly, because they are made in close 
rhetorical imitation of Latin models in which the formal rules of 
the period were observed. 

First, a very short and simply-constructed prayer, 2d Sun. aft. 
Ep., which we may arrange in parallel columns in order to illus- 
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trate the close parallelism of form between the Latin and the 
English : — 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, Almighty and everlasting God, 

qui coelestia semper et terrena mo- who dost govern all things in 

deraris, heaven and earth; 

aupplicationes populi tui clemen- Mercifully hear the supplications 

ter exaudi, of thy people, 

et pacem tuam nostris concede tern- and grant us thy peace all the days 

porihus. of our life. 

There are (after the address) three members, the middle one the 
longest, and in Latin (but not in English) subdivided into com- 
mata. There are therefore four opportunities for cadence in the 
Latin, three in the English. In Latin cursus-forms occur at all 
the four places ; in English there is but one cursus-i orm, at the end 
of the second member (pi. 2 ). 

The Collect for the 4th Sun. aft. Ep. is more elaborate : — 

Deus qui nos in tantis periculis constitutes, 

pro humana scis fragilitate non posse subsistere: 

da nobis salutem mentis et corporis, 

ut ea quae pro peccatis nostris patimur, 

te adjuvante vincamus. 

OGod, 

who knowest us to be set in the midst of so many and great dangers, 
that by reason of the frailty of our nature we cannot stand upright; 
Grant to us such strength and protection 
as may support us in all dangers, 
and carry us through all temptations. 

Here there are five members, two in the protasis, three in the apo- 
dosis, the apodosis however not being actually longer in syllables than 
the protasis, because it is made up of shorter members. In Latin the 
figures are: protasis, 15 + 17; apodosis, 12 + 13 + 8; total, 65: 
in English, 20 + 18 ; 9 + 9 + 9 ; total, 65. The members of the 
apodosis are too short and unified to permit of division into com- 
mata, except the first Latin member. In the protasis, a division 
of the second member is indicated, by phrasal form, after fragilitate 
and nature; whereas the continuous flow of sense through the first 
member seems to preclude division, though perhaps a reader would 
in fact make a melodic and rhythmic pause after midst of in the 
English. Such arbitrary division will not, as we have already 
remarked, be found foreign to the custom of oral delivery. The 
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cadences at the points thus indicated are: in Latin, (1) ve.; (2) 

, (3) ta.; (4) pl.\ (5) ta.; (6) , (7) pi}; in English, 

(1) pi. 2 ; (2) pi}; (3) pi}; (4) pi}; (5) pi}; (6) ve. (8-4-2). 
We will take one more example from the Collects, the Sun. next 
bef. East.: — 

Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, 

qui humano genere ad imitandum humilitatia exemplum, 

Salvatorem nostrum carnem sumere et crucem subire fecisti ; 

concede propitius, 

ut et patientia ipsius habere documenta, 

et resurrectionis consortia mereamur. 

Almighty and everlasting God, 

who, of thy tender love towards mankind, 

hast sent thy Son, our Savior Jesus Christ, 

to take upon him our flesh, and to suffer death upon the cross, 

that all mankind should follow the example of his great humility; 

Mercifully grant 

that we may both follow the example of his patience, 

and also be made partakers of his resurrection. 

Clearly there are disputable points here, and I have interpreted 
the relations of the members differently in English and Latin. Ac- 
cepting the reading I have indicated, we have six members in 
Latin, eight in English. In English the protasis has been con- 
siderably lengthened, and its earlier members (as I think) made 
shorter in consequence, for the purpose, that is, of holding back the 
arrival of the rhythmical climax until the last long member of the 
protasis. In Latin, there are nine opportunities for cadence, six 

occurrences of the cursus-f orms, as follows: — (1) trisp.; (2) , 

(3) pi; (4) , (5) pi.; (6) ta.; (7) pi}; (8) pi. 2 ; (9) ve. In 

English there are ten opportunities for cadence and three occur- 
rences of the cwsMS-forms, as follows: — (7) ve. (9-5 — 3), (9) 
pi 2 , (10) ve. (8-4-2). 33 

When we turn from the collects to secular prose we lose the 
guidance of a tradition of oral delivery. But we must still choose 
our examples from forms of style controlled more or less directly 
by oratorical models. Gibbon's historical style is of this kind. 
The following passage from chapter 49 illustrates the precision 

■ The development of more regularity of rhythm towards the end both of 

protasis and apodosis, as here, seems to be a common feature of the Collect 
usage. 
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with which his periods are constructed. (A greater length of 
member is to be looked for in a style not actually meant for reci- 
tation) . 

His treatment of the vanquished Saxons 

was an abuse of the right of conquest; 

his laws were not less sanguinary than his arms, 

and in the discussion of his motives, 

whatever is subtracted from bigotry, must be imputed to temper. 

The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity of mind and 

body, 
and his subjects and enemies 
were not less astonished at his sudden presence 
at the moment when they believed him at the most distant extremity 

of the empire; 
neither peace nor war, 
nor summer nor winter, 
were a season of repose; 

and our fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals of his reign 
with the geography of his expeditions. 

The following list shows the form of cadence in each of the 
eighteen endings of this passage: — (1) 8-4-2, (2) 7-4-2, 
(3) 7-1, (4) 6-2, (5) 6-3, (6) 5-2, (7) 9-5-1, (8) 
8-4-2, (9) 6-3, (10) 8-4-2, (11) 7-4-2, (12) 7-4?-2, 
(13) 3-1, (14) 5-2, (15) 5-1, (16) 6-3, (17) 5-1, (18) 
9-6-4-2. It is surely significant that a passage, chosen only to 
illustrate typical periodic form, displays the cwsus-forms in thir- 
teen out of the eighteen positions (i. e., in all but 3, 7, 13, 15, and 
17). The fact tends to confirm the opinion that the study of 
period and the study of cadence are intimately connected. 

For our last example we return to the period when English was 
often unconsciously-translated Latin. It is the dedication of Rob- 
ert Southwell's A Foure-fold Meditation, 3 * written by its publisher 
or editor, and has been chosen at random, rather than on the merits 
of its style, in order to illustrate the suitability of a ceremonious 
style for the study in which we are engaged. 

Sir ; as I with great desire apprehended the least opportunity ( 6 - 3 ) 
of manifesting toward your worthy self my sincere affection ( 7 - 4 - 2 ) , 
so should I be very sorry to present anything unto you (7-4-3, or 

7-4-2, if unto is accented on to), 
wherein I should grow offensive ( 7 - 4 - 2 ) , 



1 1606, repub. 1895. 
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or willingly breed your least molestation (5-2, or 7-4-2) : 

but these meditations (5-2 being Divine and Religious (5-2) 

(and upon mine own knowledge (5?- 2), correspondent to your zealous 

inclinations) (6-2) 
emboldened me to recommend them (8-4-2) to your view and censure 

(8-4-2),* 
and therein to make known mine own entire affection ( 8 - 4 - 2 ? ) 
and serviceable love towards you (8-4-2?)" 

In this passage there is hardly room for a reasonable doubt as to 
the occurrence of the pauses between the members; and in a great 
deal of the formal prose of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries we should find the same controlled, regular, and stately 
movement. The prose of this period of direct classical and medie- 
val influence is chiefly distinguished as displaying, along with a 
comparative freedom from syntactic precision, a constant sense of 
the weight and length of rhetorical members. It is rhetorically 
construed, in short, rather than grammatically. Yet even in this 
prose, it must frankly be admitted, there are no laws governing the 
internal division of a period other than these of convenience and 
beauty. We may be sure that a science of the rhythmic period will 
never be discovered. And if it is true that even in our older prose, 
composed in the regular manner of the rhetorical tradition, we 
often find it necessary to defend by an appeal to personal preference 
our choice of this or that reading, it is certain that the reader will 
find an ever-widening range for the exercise of his artistic gifts of 
interpretation as he approaches the prose of our own time. For 
the tendency of modern prose is to conceal rather than reveal rhe- 
torical pattern, — the more so of course as the custom of actual oral 
rendition grows more and more infrequent. The " phrasing " of 
many modern authors, therefore, is as difficult to interpret, com- 
pared with that of most authors of, say, the sixteenth century, as 
is that of a musician of a modern school when compared with that 
of the classicists who preceded Mozart and Haydn. 

It is impossible, of course, to enter here into the details of this 
large subject. The passages analyzed above will serve to show in 
a general way the method by which we must proceed in studying 

35 See p. 37-8. 

38 The reader is requested to read the passage aloud in the manner ap- 
propriate to it before passing judgment on the cadence of the last two 
members, remembering also that towards is probably two syllables. 
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the occurrence of cadence. There is nothing to add except an indi- 
cation of the results of this method in the case of the Collect 
cadences. For this purpose it will suffice to analyze the first twelve 
Sunday collects, beginning with the First Sunday in Advent. I 
find in these 65 opportunities for cadence, that is, ends of cola and 
commata, — an average of almost 5.5 to a collect. But this average 
is higher than it would be if all the collects were counted, because 
the prayers in this part of the year are longer than in the Trinity 
season. The general average would probably be about 4.5, or a 
little less than that. 

Of these 65 endings, 40, or 61%%, prove to have cwrstts-forms, 
as we have now interpreted the English usage with regard to these. 
In order to offer an opportunity to the reader to test my readings, I 
subjoin all of these 40 endings, marking one or two as doubtful : — 

1st Sun. in Adv.: 

Cast away the works of darkness (8-4-2) 31 
Visit us in great humility (9-5-3) 
Glorious Majesty ( 6 - 3 ) 
Rise to the life immortal ( 7 - 4 - 2 ) 

2d Sun. in Adv. : 

Written for our learning ( 6 - 2 ) 

Grant that we may in such wise hear them ( 9 - 6 - 4 - 2 ) 

Inwardly digest them (6-2) 

3d Sun. in Adv. : 

Who at thy first coming (6-2) 
Prepare thy way before thee (6-2) ? 
Stewards of thy mysteries (7-3) 
Hearts of the disobedient ( 8 - 6 — 3 ) 

4th Sun. in Adv. : 

Raise up (we pray thee) thy power (5-2)** 
The race that is set before us (7-4-2) 
Thy bountiful grace and mercy ( 7 - 4 - 2 ) 
Help and deliver us ( 6 - 3 ) 

Sun. aft. Christmas Day: 

Our nature upon him (5-2) 



39 That away has not an accent is shown by the phrase put upon us in 
the parallel member that follows. 

"It may be thought that the member ends with come among us (raise 
up (we pray thee) thy power, and come among us) ; in that case the 
cadence is velom (7-4-2). The proper explanation is probably that both 
cadences count in the rhythmic effect. See p. 37-8, below. 
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Born of a pure Virgin (6-2) 

We being regenerate ( 7 - 3 ) 

Renewed by thy Holy Spirit (7-4-2) 

let Sun. aft. Ep.: 

Thy people which call upon thee (7-4-2) 

2d Sun. aft. Ep. : 

Supplications of thy people (6-2) 

3d Sun. aft. Ep. : 

Look upon our infirmities ( 8 - 5 - 3 ) 
Dangers and Necessities ( 7 - 3 ) 
Help and defend us ( 5 - 2 ) 

4th Sun. aft. Ep. : 

So many and great dangers ( 6 - 2 ) " 

The frailty of our nature ( 6 - 2 ) 

Always stand upright (5-2) 

Strength and protection ( 5 - 2 ) 

Support us in all dangers ( 6 - 2 ) 

Carry us through all temptations (8-4-2) 

5th Sun. aft. Ep.: 

Continually in thy true religion (10-6-4-2: trispondaic) 
Defended by thy mighty power (8-4-2) 

6th Sun. aft. Ep. : 

The works of the devil (5-2) 

Grant us, we beseech thee ( 6 - 2 ) 

Power and great glory ( 6 - 2 ) 

Eternal and glorious kingdom (5-2: but see pp. 43 and 44, below) 

Septuagesima Sun.: 

Lord, we beseech thee (5-2) 

The prayers of thy people (6-2, or 5-2, according to the pronuncia- 
tion of prayers) 
Punished for our offenses (7-4-2) 
Delivered by thy goodness (6-2) 

II 

The Unitary Phrase in Non-Final Positions 

In all discusisons of cadence in either Latin or English it has 
been assumed that the only appropriate places for its occurrence 

x The form of thin ending is interesting because of the long syllable pre- 
ceding the second accent. It produces an effect not unlike that of the 
classical Latin ending cretic-trochee (- " — «)• See other examples in 
this prayer and that for 6th Sun. aft. Ep. 
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are the final positions in the cola and commata of the period. I 
wish now to suggest, however, that it may also occur elsewhere, and 
that the euphony and flow that we hear in some kinds of prose is 
due to its occurrence in certain non-final positions as well as in 
the final ones. The positions meant are in a sense final, it is true, 
but they are not the ends of the parts of a period, as described 
above. They are independent of periodic structure. The principle 
may be stated as follows : — 

The end of any phrase felt as having a unitary character may 
be cadenced, whether or not it coincides with the end of one of the 
divisions of a period. 

Nearly all that needs to be said concerning this principle con- 
sists in explanation of the meaning of unitary phrase; and illustra- 
tion will serve this purpose better than definition. Several types 
of the unitary phrase stand out as commoner than others. 

1. A very simple type is that which consists of a noun preceded 
by its adjective. Examples: — 

His glorious Majesty (1st Sun. in Adv.: ta.) ; an acceptable people (3d 
Sun. in Adv.: pi.); thy merciful guiding (5th Sun. aft. East.: pi.); 
Heavenly Father (4th Sun. aft. Tr.: pi.); (we) thine unworthy servants 
(A Gen. Thanksg. : ve.) ; thy bountiful goodnesB (24th Sun. aft. Tr.: pi.) ; 
thy manifold mercies (A Prayer of Qu. Eliz., Blunt, p. 66: pi.). 

2. More interesting is the phrase in which two words, often 
synonyms, are connected by and. Examples : — 

^Sundry and manifold (4th aft. East.: ta.) ; wills and affections (4th 
aft. East, pi.); almighty and everlasting (Tr., and passim: ve.) ; * 
defended and comforted (3d aft. Tr.: ta.) ; bountiful grace and mercy (4th 
in Adv.: ve.) ; honour and glory (lb., and passim: pi.); nature and 
property {Deus qui proprium, Blunt, p. 63: ta.) ; guided and governed 
(All Cond., Blunt, p. 65: pi.) ; sorts and conditions (lb.: pi.) ; merits and 
mediation (12 aft. Tr.: ve.); eternal and glorious (6th aft. Ep. : ta.) ; 
goodness and loving-kindness (A Gen. Th., Blunt, p. 65: ve.) ; holiness and 
righteousness (lb.: ta., 7-3) ; desires and petitions (St. Chrysostom: pi.). 

3. The prepositional phrase, that is, a noun, adjective, or verb 

" From an address frequently used : " Almighty and everlasting God," 
which translates Omnipotens et sempiterne Deus. After experiments by 
earlier translators, the authors of the 1549 Prayer-Book have succeeded in 
securing exactly the syllabic and accentual form of the Latin except that 
the word God takes the place of the two-syllabic Deus. 
3 
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with a prepositional modifier following it, is an equally common 
form : — 

Afflictions of thy people (Dearth and Famine: 6-2); prayers of thy 
people (Sept.: pi.); look upon thy people (lb.: pi.); example of his 
patience (Sun. bef. East.: pi.*) ; the way of thy commandments (11th aft. 
Tr. : pi.") ; abundance of thy mercy (12th aft. Tr.: pi.') ; ordered by thy 
governance (5th aft. Tr. : 7-3); free from all adversities (22d aft. Tr.: 
7-3). 

A special case of type 3 is worthy of attention. In order to 
produce an equivalent of the amplitude of the Latin original the 
translators have frequently used phrases like the following: the 
glory of the eternal Trinity (10 — 5 — 3), the fruition of thy glori- 
ous Godhead (9 — 5 — 2), the weakness of our mortal nature (8 — 
4 — 2), protection of thy good Providence (8 — 5 — 3), serve thee in 
all godly quietness (9-5 — 3), in all of which a prepositional 
phrase is expanded by giving an adjective to the noun which is the 
object of the preposition. The importance of such phrases in con- 
nection with the velox cadence has already been indicated in a 
former chapter. All of the passages just quoted do not, it is true, 
have the exact form of velox, even in the extended forms that 
we have agreed to recognize for that cadence. That they all pro- 
duce the effect of velox, however, is a contention which cannot be 
justified here, but will be made clear in a succeeding chapter. 

These three types of phrase have not been cited with the inten- 
tion of making a complete list. They merely serve to show the 
character of the unitary phrase, and also perhaps that there is no 
difficulty in detecting the unitary character that distinguishes it. 
That it plays a role in connection with cadence can hardly be 
denied. In connection with the cadence of final positions, for in- 
stance, it has an importance that has not heretofore been explicitly 
recognized. Even in medieval Latin, where cadence is governed by 
prescriptive rules, the musical flow of the cursus ordinarily coin- 
cides with the syntactic flow of the phrase ; but in English, which is 
without formal rules of cadence, it is obvious that the cadence-form 
would not be heard unless it fell within a syntactic unit. It cannot, 
as Latin sometimes can, bridge a gap of any considerable breadth. 

We are now concerned, however, chiefly with the role of the 
cadenced unitary phrase in non-final positions, that is, within the 
colon or comma of a period. Some difficulties arise in applying 
the principle in this case. For we shall often be in doubt whether 
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the place where a unitary phrase ends is not also meant as the 
end of a comma, since the occurrence of such a phrase is in fact 
the commonest mark by which we detect the end of a cadenced divi- 
sion. But on the other hand there are many cases where there 
can be no doubt. For instance, in class 2 among the forms of the 
unitary phrase specified above, are included a number of the 
phrases so familiar to students of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
prose, in which two words connected by and are used instead of 
a single word, for the sake of vocal amplitude and beauty. The 
typical case is when the two words are exact synonyms, but even 
when they are not quite synonymous the phrase is often evidently 
a mere melodic unit. Such phrases are not likely to end a mem- 
ber, especially if the two words are adjectives or verbs. But since 
their purpose is chiefly or solely euphonic, there is an evident pro- 
bability that they will have a rhythmic character. And in fact it 
will be found that they fall with surprising frequency within the 
forms of cadence that we are here studying. 

The examples cited above from the Collects will serve to illus- 
trate the point. But two illustrations from secular prose may be 
added to these. The first is from Baleigh's History of the World; 
and the whole sentence may be quoted because of its interesting 
rhythmic character. It is about the great conquerors of the world. 

They themselves would then rather have wished to have stolen out of the 
world without noise, than to be put in mind that they have purchased the 
report of their actions in the world, by rapine, oppression, and cruelty, by 
giving in spoil the innocent and laboring soul to the idle and insolent, and 
by having emptied the cities of the world of their ancient inhabitants, and 
filled them again with so many and so variable sorts of sorrows. 

Here the adjective phrase " innocent and laboring " adds greatly 
to the rhythmic effect of the whole passage ; and the special reason 
for citing it is that its cadenced character is expressly indicated 
by its parallelism with the phrase that ends the following comma: 
" the idle and insolent." Both are tardus, the first 7-3, the second 
6-3, and the parallelism is further indicated by alliteration. 

The other example is from President Wilson's Phi Beta Kappa 
address at Harvard in 1909. Of the college he says, in the midst 
of a long cadenced period, that "its courses are only its formal 
side, its contacts and contagions its realities." It is evident that 
the underlined cadenced phrase is not meant to be final. v 
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There is no authority, as I have already observed, among modern 
theorists for including the non-final unitary phrase among the 
cadenceable elements of a sentence. Nor is it mentioned by the 
medieval theorists of the ars dictaminis. But in medieval practice 
there seems to be the authority of analogy and precedent. For a 
careful examination of the Latin collects will show that the 
cadences are used in fact with much greater frequency than the 
rules require, and in the medial positions we are now considering 
as well as in the final ones. To prove this at length would take 
us outside of our proper field. But a single case will serve at least 
to show that the point is worthy the attention of medievalists who 
deal with our subject, a case that has a special interest in the 
present discussion because it is paralleled, in part at least, as I will 
try to show, in English use. 

In Latin there is often a slight pause before the verb in which 
a clause ends, due to the fact that in the suspended style which is 
characteristic of formal Latin discourse this verb has a closer con- 
nection with some earlier element in the clause (usually its object) 
than with the words that immediately precede it, these words often 
being phrases of a modifying character. Very often, it will be 
found, this pause before the final word of a colon is made the 
occasion of a cursus-ending, though it usually occurs within another 
cadence, namely, the final cadence of the colon. An example will 
make this curious overlapping of cadences clear. 

Familiam tuam (pi.), quaesumus, Domine, 

eontinua pietate (ve.) custodi (pi.) ; 

ut quae in sola spe gratiae coelestis innititur (ta.), 

tua semper protectione (ve.) muniatur (trisp.: 11-8-6-4-2) 

5th Sun. aft. Ep. 

Here the second member ends in a planus; but the first accent 
of this planus also serves as the final accent of a velox which ends 
the phrase eontinua pietate. The last member ends in a trispon- 
daic (four trochees preceded by a dactyl) ; but the phrase tua sem- 
per protectione ends in a velox, which falls within the bounds of 
the trispondaic. 

Other examples are : — 

Quos in Boliditate (ve.) tuae dilectionis (ve.) instituis (ta. ). 

2d Sun. aft. Tr." 



1 This example is interesting because it occurs at the end of the prayer. 
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Promise iones tuas, 

quae omne deaiderium superant (ta.) consequamur (ve.). 

6th Sun. aft. Tr. 
Quae pro nostra fragilitate (ve.) contraximus (ta.), 
tua benignitate (ve.) liberemur (trisp.). 24th Sun. aft. Tr. a 

Many other cases of the cadenced non-final phrase besides the 
one that has been described could be cited, and it would be easy to 
show that the rhythmic effect of many passages in the Latin Col- 
lects is chiefly due to it. 43 We need not, however, extend our inquiry 
further, since the case we have been considering will serve in Eng- 
lish as well as in Latin to illustrate the importance of the non-final 
phrase. It is not to be expected that English would achieve the 
subtlety of interlaced cadence so often as Latin does. Yet even in 
this respect English usage will be found to offer interesting paral- 
lels to Latin, as in the following passages : — 

That all things taay be so ordered and settled (pi.) by their endeavors (ve.). 

Prayer for Pari., Blunt, p. 64. 

May evermore be defended (ve.) by thy mighty power (ve.: 8-4-2) 

5th Bun. aft. Ep 

Eternal and glorious (ta.) kingdom (pi.). 6th Bun. aft. Ep. 

The successors of St. Peter and Constantine (4a.) 

were invested with the purple and prerogatives (ta.; 7-3) of the 

CiEsars (ve.). Gibbon, ohap. xlix. 

The object of her own amazement ( ve. : 8-4-2) and terror ( pi. ) . lb., it). 



Tardus is a very rare ending for the (final member; its occurrence here is 
probably due to the velox in the unitary phrase. 

"Many examples will be found in the specimens of proverbia given by 
Joh. Anglicus in his De Arte Prosayca (ed. Mari, pp. 889-892). This is 
a work of the thirteenth century. E. g., a communione fidelium separari, 
veneno dulcedinis inquinatur. This form, tardus plus velox, is the com- 
monest form of the overlapping cadences. 

"In order to show how pervasive the endings of the cursus form may be 
I add an analysis of the commonest concluding formula of the Collects: 
Per Dominium nostrum (pi.), Jesum Christum (trisp.), qui tecum vivit et 
regnat (pi.), in unitate (ve.) Bpiritus Baneti Deus (ve.), per omnia 
saeoula (ta.) saeou lorum (ve.). In the body of a prayer such a minute 
subdivision would, of course, be impossible; but in a formula repeated often 
and with particular solemnity, all the rhythms would probably be heard, 
though in some repetitions some of them would be emphasized, in others, 
others. 
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We have appealed to their native justice (ve.) and magnanimity (ve. : 
8 - 5 - 3) . Declar. of Indep. of the Am. Col. 

Deaf to the voice of justice (ve. ) and of consanguinity (ve.: 9-6-3). lb. 

The long-established practices and long-cherished principles 
of international action (pi.) and honor (pi.). 

Woodrow Wilson, Letter to the Pope, Aug., 1917. 

Its contacts and contagions (6-2) its realities (7-3). 

lb., Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard, 1909. 

But it is not necessary for our purposes to insist upon the fre- 
quent occurrence of the interlaced cadences in English. A simpler 
case arising from the tendency to cadence a non-final unitary phrase 
will prove, however, to be worthy of consideration. It is the 
case, apparently fairly common, of the cadencing of a unitary 
phrase immediately before the end of a member instead of the end 
of the member itself. The unitary phrase thus takes the place of 
preference in cadencing over the final syllables of the member, and 
the latter serve the purpose of breaking cadence and bringing back 
the tone of utterance to the common level of unrhythmic speech. 
A striking example from the Prayer-book will make clear what is 
meant. 

The last clause of Deus, cui proprium est (Blunt, p. 63) has the 
interlocked cadence we have described: — Miseratio tuae pietatis 
(trisp.) absolvat (pi.). The English translation is: "Let the piti- 
fulness of thy great mercy loose us." Here by great ingenuity the 
exact arrangement of accents and syllables in the original is pre- 
served (not at all an uncommon achievement in the Collects), as 
far as the ends of the words pietatis and " mercy " " (eleven syl- 
lables, accented thus : L-i.--i.-L-i.-, the strongest accent 
falling on the third syllable from the beginning). Thus the Latin 
trispondaic is preserved. But at the end the translators have 
departed from the form of the original. Apparently with purpose. 
For they needed only to use the word of the old translations, assoil, 
which was still in use, or the newer word absolve, which was well 
established, in order to continue the Latin pattern. But the cadence 

**To show the process by which this result has been attained, the earlier 
translations may be quoted : " Late the merci of thi pitee assoile hem " 
(a fourteenth-century primer, repr. from a fifteenth-century MS., EETS. 
ed., p. 50); "The mercifulnesse of thi pitee asoile hem" (another four- 
teenth-century primer, ed. Maskell, qu. by Blunt, p. 64, n.). 
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of the phrase has been preserved, while that of the ending has not, 
and the effect produced is that the pause after " mercy " is length- 
ened, there is an abrupt break in rhythm, the words " loose us " 
are pronounced in a different tone, and the ear is brought back 
to the blunt style and the native words of plain prose. 

A similar effect attained by the same means can be found very 
often in elevated English prose. In Gibbon, for example, it is 
so frequent as almost to constitute a mannerism, the peculiar fling 
of his irony being found in the words — added as if by an after- 
thought — that follow the cadenced phrase. For example, in Chap- 
ter 35 (the death of Jovian) : " Dadastana was marked as the fatal 
term of his journey (pi.) and his life." Again, without the ironical 
tone : " The image of depopulation (ve. : 8 - 4 -2) and decay." To 
these may be added an example from the American Declaration of 
Independence : " We have warned them from time to time of at- 
tempts by their legislature (ve.) to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction (ve. : 8-4-2) over us"; and another from the Prayer- 
book : " In holiness and righteousness (ta.) all our days " (General 
Thanksg., Blunt, p. 66). 

Just how frequent this form may be there is no way of determin- 
ing. The reader's ear must determine. At all events it is one 
illustration of the many ways in which the unitary phrase occurs, 
and it is in this alone that its value consists for the present purpose. 

The point urged in this section of my paper certainly does not 
tend to simplify the subject of cadence. It tends rather to blur 
and disarrange some of the definite lines that have been drawn 
about it heretofore. The same remark may be made, indeed, about 
the preceding section; for the doctrine of the period, though it 
seems to be the only trustworthy guide through the uncertainties 
of cadence-occurrence, is itself full of uncertainties, difficulties, and 
problems. But whatever complexities we have introduced into a 
theme that has been too simply handled arise from the effort to 
cope with the realities of the phenomena; and the errors that we 
are liable to when we do this are likely to be less serious than 
those that attend us when we trust too devotedly to trim arrange- 
ments and mechanical formulae. 

Moreover, the principles we have discussed, in as far as they are 
sound, are evidently important. For they not only give us as 
much control through the study of the external phenomena of style 
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as we seem likely to secure in the present stage of the development 
of the subject ; they are also necessary to account for the rhythmic 
effects which our ears report. That is to say, the careful student of 
the prose which has a markedly cadenced sound must be aware that 
this sound cannot be explained as due to the widely-separated end- 
ings studied, for instance, by Shelly in the Collects. It must be 
due to cadences that occur with sufficient frequency to produce a 
pervasive and characteristic effect. 

Chapter Four 
The Rules of English Oratorical Cadence 

We now return to the consideration of the form of the cadence. 

In Chapter Two I tried to show that the differences between 
the metrical customs of Latin and English and the differences 
between their vocabularies would result in a relaxation of the exact 
syllabic requirements of the Latin forms when they were trans- 
ferred to English prose, and that the general tendency of these 
relaxations would be in the direction of a lengthening of the English 
cadences. Three examples of this were illustrated: First, the use 
of 7-3 as the equivalent of tardus; secondly, 8-4-2 as the 
equivalent of velox; thirdly, 8(9) - 5 - 3 as the equivalent of velox. 

These three forms were specified as being nearer to the Latin 
forms than any other possible variations, and as being the most 
frequent in English use. It is evident, however, that they are not 
the only possible ones. Tardus and planus, it is true, cannot be 
extended further without losing their character. But within the 
larger limits of velox there is greater room for the kind of freedom 
we have described ; and the time has come for the consideration of 
its full results in connection with this cadence. 

An objection is sure to arise, however, at this point, perhaps has 
already arisen during the previous discussion. If we are to vary so 
freely the form of the long cadence, we shall reduce the system of 
metrical scansion to an absurdity ; at least the formula of medieval 
Latin, 7-4-2, will cease to be of any practical value for the study 
of English cadence. But this is an objection which we have fore- 
seen and shall be glad to encounter. It is true that I do not think 
that the Latin formulae will cease to be of any value to us. But 
the object of the whole discussion of English freedom in a preceding 
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chapter has been to show that the method of metrical scansion is 
unsatisfactory, when taken alone, in dealing with the English 
phenomena, and to prepare the way for the formulation of rules or 
principles of cadence which shall partly supplement and partly take 
the place of the formulae of scansion. The study of exact metrical 
forms which we have been pursuing, and shall have to continue to 
pursue a little further, is largely for the purpose of laying a firm 
foundation for such rules or principles. 

In the present chapter, therefore, I will first consider, as briefly 
as possible, the further possible variations of the form of the long 
cadence which result from its adaptation to English custom and 
conditions, and will then attempt to draw up a set of rules, govern- 
ing all the cadences, short and long alike, which will again, I hope, 
reduce the manifold facts to comparative simplicity. 



Further Variations of the Long Cadence 

The departures from the Latin form of velox which may appear 
in English without changing its essential character — in addition 
to those already treated — fall into two classes, in both of which the 
second half of the cadence, that is, the part corresponding to the. 
last four syllables of Latin velox, is chiefly concerned. 45 

In the first class are forms in which the fall of accents in the 
second part is contrary to Latin rule. Two cases will include all 
the important forms. 

(a) The first is that in which theJ;wo accents fall side by side, 
as in the forms 4-3-2-1, 4-3-2-1. Latin of course knows 
no such clashing of accents ; but the forms are familiar to students 
of Anglo-Saxon verse as examples of the third type in Sievers' 
classification. Accustomed as English ears are to them, they would 
feel that no violence was done to the beauty of velox by introducing 
one of them within its general outline or framework. There is a 
striking example, or rather two examples, of the form 4 — 3 — 2 — 1 
in a phrase of a Prayer of Qu. Elizabeth. 46 : " All other thy 

* Velox is properly a binary rhythm, with its accents on 7 and 2. The 
division here made use of is therefore justified only by its convenience for 
purposes of exposition. 

"Liturgies of Qu. Eliz., Parker Soc, p. 667; Blunt, p. 66, n. 
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benefits and great mercies (7-3-2) exhibited in Christ Jesus 
( 7 — 3 — 2) ." The form 4 — 3 appears in : " Those things which we 
ask faithfully" (8-4-3), 23d Sun. aft. Tr.; "The power of the 
Divine Majesty " (8 or 9 - 4 - 3) . Tr. Sun. ; " Almighty and most 
merciful (7-4-3) God," 20th Sun. aft. Tr. 

(b) The more important case in class 1 is that in which the 
second part has an accent on the final syllable, that is, has one of 
the forms: 4-3-2-1, 4-3-2-1, 5-4-3-2-1, or even 
6-5-4-3-2-1. 47 Some examples are : Pureness of living 
and truth (1st Sun. aft. Ep.) ; hope of thy heavenly grace (5th 
Sun. aft. Ep.) ; faithfully to fulfill the same (1st Sun. aft. Ep.) ; 
we may bring the same to good effect (Easter) ; thou dost put in 
our minds good desires (lb.) ; 48 serve thee with a quiet mind (21st 
aft. Tr.) ; always most thankfully receive (2d Sun. aft. Ep.). 

This form could also be copiously illustrated from Gibbon, who 
displays a fondness for ending a rhetorical period in which the 
weak or trochaic endings have been prevailingly employed with this 
masculine iambic one, as in the following sentence from Chapter 
xlix: 

His contemporaries of the fifteenth century (11-5-3) 
were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness (10-4-2) ; 
yet such is the silent and irresistible (8-5-3) progress of reason (pi.), 
that before the end of the next age the fable was rejected (6-2) 
by the contempt of historians and poets (6-2), 

and the tacit or modest censure (ve. ) of the advocates of the Roman 
church (8-3-1). 

The ending 4-3-2-1 has often been noted as a favorite in 
English. Saintsbury finds it very common ; and Shelly has observed 
that it is more frequent in the Prayer-book than any other ending. 
Some critics therefore give it a place among conventional English 
endings, distinguishing it as a " native " ending in contrast with 
the Latin forms. It must in fact be recognized as having such a 
position in the theory of English cadence ; but the point to be noted 
here is that it is often not to be treated as a complete ending in 
itself, but as falling into a place in the larger design of velox, the 
Latin ending, its first accent being lighter than the accent which 

*' Concerning the extension of the length of the second part shown in 
these latter forms, see below, p. 43. 

"As in other cases that we have noted, so here the balance of member* 
helps us to determine the cadence form intended. 
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precedes and thus marking itself as really the second and subordi- 
nate accent of a velox. Such cases have a peculiar interest as illus- 
trating the process by which native customs reconcile and adapt 
themselves to a Latin tradition. There is a further interest also 
in the ending 7-4(3)-l inasmuch as it brings an iambic move- 
ment into combination with the otherwise wholly trochaic inflec- 
tions of the Latin cadences. I will speak of this point again a 
little further on. 

The second class of variations of the long cadence consists of 
those in which the latter part is lengthened by one or more unac- 
cented syllables between its two accents, or after its second, or in 
both these places. We have already seen that an additional light 
syllable may follow the final accent without impairing the rhythmic 
effect (8 or 9 — 5 — 3). It is here asserted that one or even two 
such additional syllables may follow also the light secondary accent 
which precedes the final accent. Of course this cannot happen 
without destroying the balance of the cadence unless its first period 
is also correspondingly lengthened. The changes of form here 
considered therefore result in a considerable lengthening of the 
whole cadence, bringing it up sometimes to eleven syllables. 

Three cases will be illustrated : 

(a). 5-2. Examples: — The fruition of thy glorious Godhead (9-5-2 
Ep. Sun. ) ; eternal and glorious kingdom ( 8 - 5 - 2 : 6th Sun. aft. Ep. ) 
a happy issue out of all their afflictions (9-5-2: All Cond. of Hen) 
partakers of thy heavenly treasure (9-5-2: 11th Sun. aft. Tr.) ; the 
meritorious race of the Carlovingian princes (10-5-2: Gibbon, chap. 49) ; 
the leaders of a powerful nation (9-5-2: lb., ib.) ; the pen of Laurent ius 
Valla (lb., ib.); left to our own proper resources (9-5-2: Scott, Rob 
Roy, chap. 3) ; a late and ungracious compliance (8-5-2: lb., ib.) ; pro- 
tection as well as amusement ( 8 - 5 - 2 : lb., ib. ) . 

(b). 6-2. Examples: — By reason of the frailty of our nature (10-6-2: 
4th Sun. aft. Ep. ) ; mercifully to look upon thy people ( 11 - 6 - 2 : 5th Sun. 
in Lent) ; those things which be profitable for us (10-6-2: 8th Sun. aft. 
Tr.) ; the contempt of historians and poets (9-6-2: Gibbon, chap. 49) ; 
the wealth of the palace of Ravenna (9-6-2: lb., ib.).** 

( c ) . 6-3. Examples : — Defended from the fear of our enemies ( 10 - 6 - 3 : 
2d Coll. for Peace, Evening Prayer) ; the leaven of malice and wickedness 



"This form is often hard to distinguish from the trispondaic, the only 
difference being that in the latter there is an accent on 4 which does not 
appear here. 
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(9-6-3: 1st Sun. aft. Easter); graciously to behold this thy family 
(11-6-3: 1st Coll. for Good Friday); the revival of letters and liberty 
(10-6-3: Gibbon, chap. 49) ; the successors of St. Peter and Constantine 
(10-6-3: lb., ib.) ; without apprehending the future danger (velox) 
these princes gloried in their present security (10-6-3: lb., ib.). M 

Still other examples of the expanded cadence could be illustrated. 
For example, I think that English often uses three light syllables 
after the last accent, even when the earlier periods of the cadence 
are not proportionately long. English, being fond of retrocessive 
accent, has many words such as difficulty, hospitable, revocable, 
which are foreign to the spirit of Latin pronunciation, but lend 
themselves in English to such forms as 9-6-4, which seem very 
far away from the Latin forms. But we will not go into details. 
The three forms described are the most important illustrations of 
the kind of relaxation I have been discussing. 

Before leaving them an objection which is certain to arise must 
be considered. Of the three forms described, the first, (a), appar- 
ently coincides in form with planus 1 , the second with planus 2 , the 
third with tardus in its Latin form 6-3. It may be said that in 
all the cases cited we have only examples of planus or tardus which 
happen to be preceded by a comparatively long period. But this 
is not the case; for the forms described seem to coincide with the 
forms of the short endings only because of the roughness of our 
method of notation. The difference is that when 5-2, for instance, 
is used to denote planus, there is a stronger accent on 5 than on 2, 
but when this formula is used to indicate, as in the above examples, 
the latter part of velox, this relation is reversed, and the accent on 5 
is lighter than that on either 8(9) or 2; for, as we have already 
said and as we shall have occasion to bring out more clearly a little 
further on, the second accent in velox is subordinate and even non- 
essential. The test then by which we may determine in a given 
case whether one of the forms described constitutes a complete 
cadence in itself or is part of a velox is to be found in the relation 
of its accents to each other. 



80 The balance of members in the last example serves to show the point 
at which cadence begins in the second member. 
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II 
The Rules of Cadence 

But we have now reached the point, foreseen at the beginning of 
this section, where it is useless or confusing to continue the study 
of particular metrical forms. When velox may vary in length from 
seven to ten, or even more syllables, and its later accents move about 
as freely as we have been asserting they may, the method of scansion 
becomes absurd. It is true that a table might still be made of the 
forms that produce the required effect, and those that do not, but 
it is far simpler to state general rules which will allow for all the 
varieties of forms that we have discovered. 

I have already said that the rules can be framed so as to include 
all of the forms of cadence, planus and tardus as well as velox. They 
are in fact meant (as will be seen) to reveal that these three are 
only varieties of a single rhythmic effect. However, I think that 
there is reason to observe a general distinction between the long 
cadence (related to velox) and the short cadence (related to tardus 
and planus), because they are sometimes differentiated in English 
use. In certain kinds of style more copious and elaborate in form, 
the long cadence is characteristic; in others, in which shorter 
members and shorter phrasing prevail, the short cadence is very 
common, but the long one comparatively infrequent. Gibbon is a 
good example of the former; Macaulay of the latter. As regards 
their form, however, the long and short cadences are not essentially 
different except in the matter of length, as the rules will show. 

The rules, then, are as follows : 

1. The English cadence ordinarily begins on one of the syllables 
five to ten, counting from the end. It never begins later than the 
fifth, but sometimes the long cadence may begin as far back as the 
eleventh syllable, as in 11 — 7 - 3, or even on the twelfth, as in 
12 — 8 — 4. These are, however, extreme cases. 

2. The first accent is the strongest in the cadence, as marking 
its beginning. It is the climax as to height of pitch and strength 
of accent of the member in which the cadence occurs, and indicates 
the point at which the tendency to rhythmical form always observ- 
able in oratory, but restrained earlier in the phrase by the necessities 
of logical statement, is finally allowed to appear without check. It 
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marks the moment of release of the rhythmic impulse which is half 
the secret of our delight in oratorical performance. 

3. At this point a trochaic movement begins which carries 
through to the end of the phrase and cadence. The trochaic move- 
ment of the English cadence is alone enough to mark the influence 
of the classical cadences upon it, for it is not the nature of English 
prose, except under this influence, to keep to the same movement 
(rising or falling) throughout a phrase. It inclines to shift from 
one to the other, and perhaps prefers, on the whole, to end in a 
rising movement rather than a falling one. 

Of course there is a striking exception to this rule in the case of 
the long cadence ending in 4 — 1 (or 3 - 1 or 5 - 1 ), which has been 
discussed above. But even in this case the first part of the cadence 
is enough to give it a general trochaic character, and a cesura can 
usually be detected at the point where the rising movement begins. 

4. Each cadence has two accents, of which the first is stronger 
than the second, and is followed by a greater number of unaccented 
syllables, or by an equal number of syllables which makes the effect 
of being greater, than the second. Stated differently, this law is 
that there is an effect of decreasing length of period and strength 
of accent from the beginning of a cadence to the end. This is the 
most important of the five rules, and gives the clue to the character 
of all English pf ose cadence. The effect due to a three, four- or five- 
syllable period followed by a two-syllable one, or of four syllables 
followed by three, seems to be constantly heard in all prose that is 
euphoniously and flowingly written. 

The long cadence is covered by this law as well as the short ones, 
as will appear from the next rule, namely : 

5. If the number of syllables following an accent exceeds three 
a secondary subsidiary accent appears. This rule applies in practice 
only to the period of the first accent because if the second period 
contained more than four syllables it could not seem shorter than 
the first (see rule 4) ; that is, this rule explains the form of the long 
cadence. In the discussion of this cadence I have sometimes spoken 
as if it consisted of three parts, a longer and two approximately 
equal shorter parts. This has been done, however, only for con- 
venience of description. Some writers seem, in fact, to think of it 
as having this character. But in this they are mistaken. Velox in 
Latin is a binary rhythm, the accent on 4 being only of importance 
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as serving to prop up or carry on the long run of syllables between 
the accent on 7 and the accent on 2. The strength of the accent on it 
may vary from almost nothing to almost that of the final period. 
But it must never be actually as strong as this, because if it were 
so the effect of the undulating, long first period, which gives its 
character to velox, would be lost. Exactly the same principle 
applies to the long cadence in English. Like the short cadences it 
consists of two periods, a longer and a shorter. 

It is in the placing of the subsidiary accent that the characteristic 
freedom of English usage comes into play. In Latin, of course, it 
always comes on the second syllable before the final accent ; but in 
English its place depends upon the length of the first period, 
which may, with the help of this subsidiary accent, contain as many 
as eight syllables, and by considerations of euphony and conveni- 
ence. 

Heretofore I have assumed that the subsidiary accent must fall 
nearer to the second main accent than to the first, i. e., if the whole 
cadence has the form 8 — 2, the subsidiary accent must fall either 
on 4 or 5, if it has the form 7 - 2, on 4 or 3 ; and this is the usual 
and regular case. However, I am not sure that English would 
always exact such fidelity to principle ; 7-5-2 seems to occur 
occasionally with the effect of a long cadence; but, of course, the 
accent on 5 is very light. 

Ill 

The Theory of the Rules 

Some concluding observations must be made about these laws, 
chiefly in order to show the effect of passing over from the method 
of scansion to the method of more general description. The 
phenomena described in the scansion method with which this paper 
began are not different from those covered by the laws. They are 
included in them. If the rules are observed with the utmost 
simplicity and brevity the Latin forms necessarily result, the 
differences between the three being merely due to the differences 
in their length, that is, the difference between beginning to cadence 
on the fifth, sixth, or seventh syllable from the end. If they are 
observed with the utmost freedom allowable to English rythmical 
custom, they still produce cadences which have the essential rhyth- 
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mical — though not the exact metrical — character of these three 
Latin cadences. 

There is, therefore, no opposition between the results obtained 
from the two methods of studying English cadence. As to the 
practical question, which of the two is to be preferred in the 
further study of the subject, no definite answer can be given, and 
none needs to be given at present. At the stage which the subject 
has now reached, it seems necessary to use both, to carry them along 
side by side. For in the various specimens of cadenced prose which 
properly come under our observation, and even in various passages 
within the same specimen, we shall find illustrations of an almost 
Latin regularity side by side with illustrations of the full play of 
the English freedom, and of almost every possible stage between 
these two extremes. If Gibbon, for instance, is nearly always 
precise in his cadencing, Newman, on the other hand, avoids 
pattern, and is now almost as regular as his medieval models, now 
as free as his sense for the form of English prose will allow him 
to be. 

But the value of the rules does not lie wholly in the fact that 
they cover the English phenomena as the metrical formulae alone 
cannot do. They may prove also to open the way to a simplification 
of the problem of English cadence. I have already remarked, in 
stating the rules, that one of them, the fourth, has an importance 
altogether out of proportion with the others. This is the rule that 
a cadence consists of two accentual periods, of which the first is 
longer and carries a stronger accent than the second, or, stated 
more generally, that there is decreasing length of period and 
strength of accent from the beginning to the end of the cadence. 
Its importance consists in the fact that it states the general 
character of the English oratorical cadence — the nature of its 
movement in all the various particular forms of it that we have 
studied. The others chiefly state the limits of space within which 
this principle operates, or some necessary consequences of its appli- 
cation. But this principle taken alone, if it is a correct description 
of the facts, reduces all the varieties of cadence-form to a single 
psychological, or, better, physiological, law of movement. 

There is an article by Zielinski, less known than his other writ- 
ings on Latin prose rhythm, in which he has studied the " psycho- 
logical bases " of the Ciceronian clausules. The most authoritative 
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scholar in the field of prose-rhythm has here shown with practical 
conclusiveness — and with an even unnecessary elaboration of tech- 
nical procedure — that there is in the Ciceronian clausule, whatever 
metrical forms it assumes, a single structural principle, " that it 
has no merely schematic significance, but an eminently psycho- 
logical one ; it was in fact — I repeat — a definite single thing in the 
consciousness of the orator, held together by understood principles 
of resolution " (i. e., resolution of a long syllable into two short 
ones). 01 And on the basis of this conclusion Zielinski suggests that 
investigators may proceed in the discovery of the laws of rhythm 
in the various modern literatures. The conclusion which we have now 
reached in the present discussion has not been founded upon this 
hint from Zielinski. 52 It agrees, however, exactly with his conclu- 
sion concerning classical Latin cadence, and this fact may be 
accepted as evidence in favor of its soundness. 

Zielinski has not attempted to describe "the psychological (or, 
as I prefer to call it, physiological) significance " of the cadence 
at all fully. He draws up, however, a formula which he calls the 
" Integration-clausule," a single metrical formula which includes 
all the three types of Ciceronian cadence. It is this : 



Each comma in this formula indicates a point at which a cadence 
may end, the first the end of planus, the second of tardus, the third 
of velox.* 3 In short, the meaning of this formula is that all the 
clausules consist of (1) a base, which is always a cretic (or 
molossus), and (2) a trochaic cadence. 54 

Base plus cadence : this formula has an evident kinship with the 
principle we have here arrived at, namely, the principle of decreas- 

"Th. Zielinski, Der Rythmua d. torn. Kunatprosa, in Archiv f. gesamte 
Psychol., vn, 134 (1906). The same point is established in his well-known 
work: Das Clauselgesetz in Oiceroa Reden: Grundxiige einer oratorischen 
Rhythmik, Leipzig, 1904. 

°I regret that I had not read Zielinski's paper until I had already for- 
mulated my own practically as it stands. 

*• The reader must be referred to a careful study of Zielinski's paper for 
the explanation of the dots in this formula, and of certain other difficulties. 

14 Of course it is not apparent in the metrical eoheme that the second 
part of tardus (_ o _ | _ u _) is a trochaic cadence. But Zielinski con- 
siders this as having the effect of a trochee-and-a-half. See p. 129 of his 
article. 

4 
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ing length of period and strength of accent from the beginning to 
the end of a cadence, the difference between the two being due to 
the fact that in a quantitative language the first period (cretic) 
has a somewhat different character from that which it has in a 
purely accentual system. It is, in fact, a level " base," after which 
cadence or fall begins. In English, on the other hand, it cannot be 
exactly that, and cadence or fall starts from the beginning of the 
movement — from the first (that is the accented) syllable of the 
first period. But we need not go so far as English to find this 
departure from the classical Latin formula of Zielinski. Medieval 
Latin already shows exactly the English principle of decreasing 
length of period and strength of accents. That is, with no other 
change than from quantitative to accentual meter the difference 
between the Latin and the English principle is explained. 

English, however, goes one step further than medieval Latin. It 
adopts the principle alone as the essential feature of its cadence. 
That is, it abandons all metrical prescription, and aims only at 
achieving the kind of movement characteristic of classical and 
medieval cadence. It has had the " integration-clausule " alone in 
its consciousness, but not the individual forms that it represents. 
It therefore reveals more clearly the character of the integration- 
clausule than either classical or medieval Latin, and if our analysis 
of its phenomena has been correct we may hope to push further than 
Zielinski has done the explanation of the physiological law which 
underlies it. There is a danger, it is true, in thrusting forward 
speculative theory at a time when the facts are still in need of 
verification. But at least the theory which I shall explain will have 
the merit of making clearer than it perhaps has been up to this 
point what is. meant by the principle of decreasing length and 
strength. 

The physiological explanation of verse is to be found in the dance 
in which it originated. In the dance the regularity of the beats is 
the means by which energy is artificially maintained at a uniform 
level, higher than that of the ordinary human occupations and 
movements. In the same way in poetry the regularity of accent 
stimulates the energy of utterance, which always tends to flag and 
die away, and keeps it at an artificial height throughout a line or a 
stanza. And, of course, this energy of utterance accompanies, 
interprets, stimulates energy of emotion. Prose, on the other hand, 
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even oratorical prose, cannot, does not aim to, move uniformly on 
this high level. Its foundation is laid on the basis of common and 
matter-of-fact speech : instead of forcing the physiological processes 
to adapt themselves to it, it yields and adapts itself to them. It 
rises constantly at certain points above the level of mere logical 
or matter-of-fact speech, heightening the intensity of its utterance 
to indicate the occurrence of these points, but it at once begins to 
fall away again toward it as the breath begins to fail, and the energy 
of utterance fails with it. 

Cadence, then, is perhaps the euphonious way of accompanying 
in speech this natural fall or subsidence of energy. The particular 
forms of it that prevailed in Latin are the best and simplest ways 
of doing this; the principle we have been discussing describes 
collectively all the ways of doing it. Perhaps we may go further, 
and find in the overlapping, or interlocking, of cadences of which 
we have spoken the impulse to protract this fall by partial successive 
renewals of the energy of utterance. Doubtless, indeed, an infinite 
variety of effect may be obtained by the ways in which this principle 
will interplay with the forms of words, the varieties of phrasal 
form, the varying demands of expression, the laws of balance and 
variation, and so on; and the varieties of style in different authors 
and different passages may be analyzed in terms of this interplay 
with useful results. But it is not our purpose here to touch these 
more difficult parts of the subject. 

A final point should be mentioned, though it cannot be discussed 
fully. We have been proceeding in this paper on the assumption 
that the laws of English cadence have been determined by imitation 
of Latin models. Is this a safe supposition ? Isittruethatthecadenc- 
ing customs described in our five principles of cadence have been 
arrived at by a gradual relaxation, in accordance with the character- 
istic freedom of English use, of the metrical schemes handed down 
by medieval tradition from antiquity? Since we have drifted so 
far from these actual metrical schemes in following the facts of 
English practice, is it not safer to assume that the rules merely 
describe a necessary and universal tendency of oratorical style, and 
that the frequent occurrence in English of the exact metrical form 
of the Latin cursus is due, not to medieval tradition, but to the 
fact that these forms are the perfect and simplest manifestation of 
this tendency? 
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Several strong reasons could be urged in favor of the theory 
of direct Latin influence on which we have been working as a 
hypothesis. For instance, the mighty part played by the Collects 
themselves, in which this influence can hardly be denied, in fixing 
the form of elevated prose at a time when it was still fluid and 
indeterminate, is in itself a consideration of great weight. But we 
need not now argue the point. For, even though the cadence of 
English were to be regarded as chiefly an independent development 
from the mere nature of oratory itself, yet the best approach to 
the knowledge of it would still be the theory and practice of the 
ancients, classical and medieval, because they regularized oratorical 
cadence in its most typical forms, and because they were exactly 
aware of their procedure, described it, and even to some extent, 
theorized it. In English, on the other hand, cadence has always, 
in the first place, been more irregular than in Latin, and subject 
to whimsical, individual preference, or even to the deliberate inten- 
tion to break rhythm noticeable in many authors. 65 And, in the 
second place, it is not apparent that either the theory of cadence 
or its forms have been known to any English author; and those 
who have practiced it have either been controlled by an undefined 
feeling for the oral beauty of style, or else (as we have here 
assumed) by a tradition which was transmitted from Latin to 
English during the formative period of English prose style. 

Of course, there is also the possibility that we have misread the 
facts. We may have been deceived in our study of the English 
phenomena by a pre-determined belief in their similarity to those 
of medieval Latin. Even the unifying principle at which we have 
finally arrived may prove to be vitiated by the same error. This is 
a doubt which, of course, haunts all who study this subject with 
an open mind. But the question must now be left to the tests which 
future students of the subject may apply to our argument. It is 
to be hoped that they will be thorough enough to lead to soma 
definite conclusions and place the subject of English cadences 
finally on a sound basis. 



"With regard to this point, however, it should be observed that some 
Latin authors did the same thing; Tacitus, for instance. 
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Chapter Five 
In what kinds of prose must we look for cadence? 

At best it must be recognized that we are still only in the fringes 
and outward edges of the subject of prose cadence, and even though 
the conclusions we have arrived at should prove to be generally 
sound there are many difficult questions which await solution. With 
regard to the form of the English cadence there is no doubt that 
investigations conducted by a different method from ours will cause 
some modifications in the principles we have stated. And as regards 
its occurrences all that has hitherto been said must be regarded 
rather as indicating the method of study than as solving the 
problems. How do variations in the construction of a period affect 
its cadences? What effect do other rhetorical ornaments, such as 
balance, have upon the method of employing them? And what 
interactions can be discovered between them? Why do all authors 
cadence more regularly and euphoniously in some passages than in 
others? In some parts of a paragraph than others? And, to 
mention the largest question last, in what kinds of prose style are 
we justified in looking for the conventional kind of cadence, in 
what kinds are we not ? 

It is this last question alone that I will consider for a moment, 
and only in its most general aspect. 

There has been a general tendency among students of prose- 
rhythm in English to seek for some principle of universal applica- 
bility. It is assumed that a rhythmic law may be found which will 
explain all the prose which has literary character or beauty, that 
artistic prose as such has within it a principle of rhythm. The 
examples chosen for experiment are, therefore, representative of the 
most various kinds of prose-writing, from Gibbon's to Lamb's, from 
Gladstone's to Pater's, and there is even a marked disposition to 
choose them from writers of the most subtle or individual literary 
quality, such as De Quincey, Coleridge, Ruskin, Stevenson, and 
Pater, rather than from those who are most conventional and 
regular in their style. It would seem, indeed, that the farther 
prose has departed from its normal character, the more literary and 
non-oral it has become, the more attractive it has been to the 
investigators. 
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Judged by its results, however, this method must be declared to 
be at present in a state of bankruptcy. According to one student, 
the only law is the law of variability. According to another, prose 
rhythm is a subjective phenomenon, an effect unconsciously read 
into every passage of prose by the reader's natural love of rhythm, 
and otherwise not found there. Either of these results is equivalent 
to an acknowledgement that the principle sought for has not been 
found. 

The method followed by those who begin from the study of Greek 
and Latin conventionalized cadence is wholly different from this. 
They do not postulate the existence of a natural and universal law 
of prose-rhythm inherent in prose as such. They proceed, on the 
contrary, on the assumption that prose as such is without rhythmic 
law, and that it becomes rhythmic only as it is submitted to the 
control of some convention, a convention ultimately determined by 
particular customs of oral delivery. That is to say, all rhythm in 
prose is finally due, however subtle its variations may become, to 
certain regulated customs which have originated in the relations 
between a public speaker and his audience. The customs are 
undoubtedly rooted in universal facts concerning the powers of 
attention and the sensational susceptibilities of a crowd; and they 
may arise, therefore, independently in different times and places 
and languages. But when we consider how long a practice is neces- 
sary for their successful conventionalization into forms of art, when 
we remember further that they are inseparably bound up with a 
whole system of rhetoric, with the form of the rhetorical period, 
and the balances of parts within it, and with a certain kind of vocal 
delivery, we find ourselves less willing to reject the theory of the 
transmission of the laws of cadence by a steady current of tradition 
from the beginning of Greek oratory to the present day. 

Now, it is evident that those who hold to this latter method of 
study will prefer, in the first place, to talk of the cadence of prose, 
rather than of its rhythm; for those who talk of rhythm are almost 
certain to think of regularities of recurrence, and of a movement 
running throughout the clauses and sentences of discourse, whereas 
Latin and English cadence is merely a euphonious fall, and occurs 
only before certain pauses and at the ends of certain unitary parts 
of a sentence. 

In the second place, they will narrowly limit their investigations 
to prose of an oratorical character. Of course they will not disre- 
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gard the possibility — the probability, indeed, we may call it — that 
the form of every kind of normal artistic prose is ultimately 
oratorical. They hope, in fact, that by establishing the forms of 
oratorical euphony as definitely as possible they will be proceeding 
the directest way toward an explanation of the more subtle and 
literary forms of prose-cadence. But they recognize also that the 
process is bound to be gradual and slow. For practical purposes 
there is a gulf fixed between the kind of prose in which the orator- 
ical tone can be clearly heard and those various kinds which we 
may roughly describe as essay-prose, and the latter should not be 
used at all in the effort to determine the elements of cadence. 58 

What is meant then by prose of an oratorical character? Of 
course, not only oratory in the limited sense, that is, prose meant 
to be spoken before a public audience. There is a great deal of 
good prose in English that falls under this caption. But there are 
also many kinds of writing not actually meant for public speaking 
in which the style is plainly formed in the mould of a conven- 
tional oratorical tradition. These kinds of writing are not peculiar 
to certain genres or types of prose; they may appear even in some 
works that are conventionally known as essays, just as some essays 
are actually entitled addresses or sermons. Unfortunately we are 
often compelled to decide by nothing but the form of the style 
itself. But this is a difficulty which cannot be avoided. 

Yet the observation of genres is not altogether unprofitable. 
Works of certain literary types are on the whole more likely to 
display the oratorical manner than others. Oratory itself — sermons, 
addresses, political speeches, and so on — is evidently one of these. 
Most closely allied to it are various kinds of formal and ceremonious 
prose, such as dedications, " open letters," formal addresses to the 
readers of a book, proclamations, manifestos, and so on. The style 
of history as it was formerly written was often oratorical, as was 
Gibbon's, Robertson's, Macaulay's, for example; and, probably 
under the influence of historical writing, some novels and romances, 
among them Scott's, constantly betray the same stylistic character. 

Princeton University. 



"There are exceptions, however. Sir Thomas Browne, like his master 
Seneca, was fond of the cadences of oratory, and a profitable study of his 
form might be made by one who should be capable of interpreting the 
subtleties of a great master in variations. 



